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Editorials 


THE UNITY OF ORTHODOX 


Is there a need to emphasize the unity of Orthodoxy? Are not the Orthodox 
Church, communities and individual believers one in their faith, in their loyal- 
ty to Tradition, in their worship? Are they not one in Orthodoxy? An em- 
phatically positive answer is usually given to this question in all general 
“descriptions” of Orthodoxy, especially in those written for the non-Orthodox. 
Yet in fact the living, the empirical Orthodox Church, is divided. She is 
divided if her unity is measured against St. Ignatius of Antioch’s definition 
of the Church as “unity of faith and love”. She is divided if we are still able 
to remember that the unity of the Church is not merely a religious expression 
of a “natural” unity (national, psychological, racial, ideological...) but the 
ever actualized gift of the divine, super-natural Unity: “That they may be 
one, as we are one” (JouHn 17:11). When speaking to the non-Orthodox we 
stress our unity, as if unity were nothing else but the absence of divisions, 
disagreements and schisms, but we forget that unity is not absence but pres- 
ence: the active presence of Unity itself which, from the first beginnings of 
Christianity has been considered as the very essence of the Church.” And all 
that believed were together and had all things common.” (Acts 2:44). Are 
we together? Have we all things in common? 

In describing our tragical lack of unity we need not go beyond the limits 
of this continent. The situation of Orthodoxy in America is a very adequate 
reflection of its situation in the world. First of all there is the painful phenom- 
enon of our national divisions. In the same territory, in the same cities, a 
dozen Orthodox “jurisdictions” coexist, for no other reason than that of 
national origin. The canonical tradition of Orthodoxy is very clear on this 
point: there should be one Church in one place, and one Church obviously 
means one jurisdiction. Thus this jurisdictional plurality openly contradicts 
the basic principles of Orthodox ecclesiology, and reveals the fact that for 
us the principle of unity lies not in the “new life of Christ” but in “nature”, 
in the “old Adam” in us. 

Then we find other divisions within each jurisdiction. The parish has be- 
come a self-centred institution, whose ties with the Church (i.e. The Diocese, 
the national Church, the Church Universal) are loose and “nominal”. There 
are even parishes which officially call themselves independent, as if the 
Church, by her very nature, were not essentially a dependance and inter- 
dependence. Dependence of all on the Grace of God. Interdependence of all 
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in the Body of Christ! As if the parish did not exist exclusively to reveal and 
to convey to its members that fulness of the Church which transcends all our 
natural limitations; to make all its members feel their belonging to the one 


people of God! 


We could mention many other divisions that poison our life, but today, 
thanks to God, there is more and more understanding of this fact. The theme 
of unity, the painful realization of division, can no longer be avoided, and no 
ecclesiastical sanction will reduce to silence the voices which remind us of the 
unity of Orthodoxy. We must rethink our whole life, our organizational and 
canonical structures, in the light of this fundamental requirement of unity. 

But we must keep one thing in mind. Too often the whole theme of unity 
is presented and debated in terms of its pragmatic value: let’s be one, we will 
be stronger, we will be more powerful, we will achieve more. This is of course 
true, but we must remember that real unity is not primarily pragmatic. It 
comes from God Himself, and is above all else the desire to be together in 
Christ and to have a common life. We must be one not in order to achieve 
something, but to be one in Christ because this unity is His will and His gift 
to the Church. We must enjoy the unity of faith and love before we achieve 
anything else. And only when this disinterested, this pure unity, which reflects 
and achieves in us the Unity of the Blessed Trinity, triumphs in our hearts, 
will we find the ways and means to a common task: an Orthodox mission in 


this world. == hN, Sy 


GOD AND NATIONAL LIFE 


The Truth of God and the Church of God are above all earthly national 
values, but they also can sanctify the national life. All the creatures, all the 
nations, all the inhabitants of the earth are as dust, as a grain of sand, as “a 
drop in the bucket” (Isarau, 40, 12 ff.) before the face of the Divine Majesty. 
There is a devaluation of all human values — even the highest — before the 
face of God. But through Him and His Incarnate Son, the Lord of History, 
the rehabilitation of all genuine values of the created order of life takes place 
also, of all derived earthly values that are a gift of God, such as family life 
and home, work, culture, history, traditions, quest for truth, nation, our 
country: if they are subordinated to the only Supreme and Ultimate Value 
which is God. And our love for all the concrete created things and for our 
fellow-men in their concrete setting and their concrete background is hal- 
lowed, if it is a love “in God”, “in Christ”, submitted and subordinated to 
God, received as a gift out of His hands and tested and enlightened in His 


Light. And even more than that — our love for our fellow-men in their con- 
crete, individual personality and in the manifoldedness and richness of their 
concrete historical setting, is a necessary outflow of our being Christians. “A 
new commandment I give unto you: love one another, as I loved you.” 

The love of our country, if it is made subordinate to God, is also comprised 
in this commandment. Christian love is an overflowing love, “covering all’, all 
the defects and the shortcomings and the “burdens” of our brethren, seeking 
not only the material, but also — and even more — the spiritual good of the 
object of love, i.e. its submission to the will of God, its hallowing and trans- 
ficuration into the light of God. And therefore between the Christian sense 
of the great Fellowship in Christ, where there is no difference in race, in sex, 
in social standing, which characterizes the Church of God, and true Christian 
Patriotism there is no clash, there ought not to be a clash: if Christian Patriot- 
ism subordinates itself, as something minor, something that is partial, that is 
lesser, that is on a lower scale in comparison with the larger and overpowering 
and transcending life of Fellowship in Christ which is His Church. But when 
it subordinates itself, it becomes of great value also from the Christian point 
of view, and is hallowed, purified and sanctified. All human, all earthly values 
have to be subordinated to Christ: because it has been the will of the Father, 
“that all things might be gathered together under Christ as their Head”, 
(Epues. 1, 10). 

In Him and through Him all the texture of our life and all our created 
values have to be purified, transfigured and submitted to God. 


—N.A. 
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“Come, Lord Jesus” 


(The Problem of Eschatology and History) 


Rev. NicHoLas AFANASSIEV 


Every time, before beginning the Eucharistic Canon, we declare our sym- 
bol of faith. Only those who believe in what it expresses may participate in the 


» Eucharist. The Christological part of our “Symbol of Faith” contains a belief 


in the eternal and supernatural Birth of Christ, in His Crucifixion, Burial, 


_ Resurrection and His Sitting at the right hand of God the Father. It also pro- 


claims His glorious Second Coming “And He shall come again with glory. ..”. 
All these parts of the creed are inseparably united to one another and all are 
equally essential. He who believes that ““The word became flesh and lived 
amongst us (JN 1:14) believes in His second coming; and likewise he who 
believes in his glorious second coming believes that the Word became flesh. 


Certainly no one would say that he does not believe in the coming of Christ 
if he confesses Him to be the Son of God crucified and resurrected under 
Pontius Pilate. But what does this confession tell us, what are our thoughts 
or our impressions? If we ask one another or even ourselves about this, the 
answer is likely to be very definite. If we believe in the Second Coming, then 
how is this belief expressed in our life? Or is it not expressed in anything since 
we live as if this faith did not exist at all. For us, this is all in a foggy future 


| about which we prefer not to think. It is so distant that we are almost con- 
 vinced that it will neither occur in our lifetime nor in the immediate future 
_ generations. Moreover, we should ask ourselves, “Do we really want that the 


Second Coming of Christ occur?” We have already lost the feeling of the 
first Christians who lived only with the thought of the coming Christ. This 
hope filled their hearts with joy, it helped them to bear tortures, persecution 


_and death. It is impossible for us to understand this since we would prefer 
_ not to have His Second Coming either tomorrow or the day after. 


“Behold the Bridegroom cometh at midnight and blessed is the servant 
whom He shall find awake’. Our thought of the Parousia is expressed in these 
words of prayer. The central theme is the Last Judgement. But the early 
Christians also knew that “... we must all appear before the judgement seat 
of Christ, that everyone may receive the things done in his body, according 


| to that he has done, whether it be good or bad” (2 Cor. 5:10). Knowing 


this, we do not exclaim as they did “Come, Lord Jesus”, but rather shudder 


| at the thought of His coming to judge the living and the dead. This trembling 


is not only a result of the Last Judgement at the time of the Parousia, but it 
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is also a dread of death with which the Last Judgement is inseparably linked. 
During Passion Week, when we hear “Behold the bridegroom cometh at mid- 
night, and blessed is the man who meets him. . .” our thought wanders between 
the coming of Christ and our own death which is more realistic and ominously 
nearer to us than the Parousia. 


Individual eschatology, as a teaching about the last days of our earthly 
life and the temporary rather than permanent condition of man’s soul after 
death is perfectly valid for Christian conscience since the Second Coming of 
Christ will not find all of us alive. On the other hand, it is valid only if it is 
but a part of the general eschatology of the Church as the teaching about the 
last times of the world. Presently, individual eschatology has not only become 
predominant but has almost replaced general eschatology. The latter has 
placed the former so far in the indefinite future that in our conscience, no 
place exists for it next to individual eschatology. 


If the first teachings about the condition of mankind after death in the 
framework of general eschatology is related to apostolic times, then the be- 
ginning of individual eschatology, as a separate subject, is a result of the 
influences of the Hellenic mind on the Christian conscience. Hellenic thought, 
from the beginning could not accustom itself to the Church’s eschatology. 
The gnostic systems actually contain no eschatology. Salvation pertains only 
to the spiritual principle in man and the body, as the source of evil, is subject 
to destruction. This, of course, is the teaching about the end of the world but 
this is not Christian eschatology since it has no place for the Second Coming 
of Christ. He came into the world, to open the road to salvation through 
knowledge, and He will not come again since man’s fate is finally decided at 
the moment of His death. Gnosticism was condemned by the Church as a 
heretical trend but it left a considerable influence on the mind of the Church. 
When Christian gnosticism appears, eschatology obtains an individual charac- 
ter in its system. We can justifiably raise the question concerning the absolute 
necessity of a general eschatology in Origen’s system. As a believing Christian, 
he recognised it but as a Christian gnostic, he preferred to do without it. He 
was called upon to defend the faith of simple Christians against Celsus, a 
noted pagan anti-Christian polemicist of the second century. Occasionally he 
conformed to this simple faith even as Clement, but he considered this faith 
approachable only through Christian gnosis. In the teaching of Origen, 
eschatology is so spiritualised that it loses its ecclesiastical character. Celsus 
placed a dilemma before the early Christian: Either to leave the world (today 
we would say leave history) if they did not want to honor demons which 
ruled the empire, or to honor demons, if they preferred to stay in the empire 
and to take advantage of its good graces. No such dilemma existed for Origen. 
He saw no need for worshipping pagan gods in order to stay in the empire, 
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history and Christianity raised no problems for him. Christianity did not re- 
place history for Origen and history did not enter into conflict with the Church 
since for him, eschatology more earnestly concerned itself with the soul after 
death than with the general fate of the world. 


Celsus’s dilemma existed in Christian conscience even before his time. All 
historians agree that the apostolic period was distinguished by an unusual 
eschatological tension. We can be almost certain that St. Paul believed in 
the nearness of the Parousia. Like Paul, the early Christians believed in the 
same nearness. It is probable that St. Luke’s account of the death of Ananias 
and Saphira in the Acts was the first instance of death among Christians that 
made a deep impression on them, provided the premise that the Jerusalem 
community belief in Parousia within their lifetime is correct.! When death 
stood before Paul, his complete outlook was changed but this change of his- 
torical perspective did not affect his mind, or his life and it did not in any 
way present him with a crisis. The thought of leaving the world in view of the 
nearness of the Parousia was completely alien to Paul, as was the thought 
that Christians must stop all activity in order to be ready to meet the coming 
Christ, despite the fact that such a tendency existed in the churches founded 
by him and in Jerusalem for at least a short period. Thus, after Paul’s time, 
the delay of the Second Coming and the eschatological tension which pre- 
vailed must have resulted in a crisis, of which II Peter bears witness.2 The 
historical perspective of the early Christians somewhat changes, “With the 
Lord, one day is like a thousand and a thousand years like one day”. This 
means that Christians must consider the possibility of a comparatively long 
wait before the Parousia. The Lord does not necessarily have to come in the 
immediate future — His coming may take a thousand years. In this historical 
perspective the eschatological tension inevitably diminished, however the 
eschatological feeling remained the same. Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
eschatological belief was diminished to a considerable degree by the very 
eschatologically minded heresy-Montanism. The reappearance of prophecy 
in Montanism was a sign of the impending “last days”. They not only expected 
the almost immediate intrusion of the New Jerusalem from the heavens but 
even knew where it would land. One extreme gave birth to another. After 
the victory over Montanism, we no longer hear of bishops leading their flocks 
into the desert to meet the imminent Christ. There are no episcopal admoni- 
tions resulting in the members of local churches ceasing all activities, in the 
expectation of Christ. 


Such a position is a natural result of the eschatological beliefs for Chris- 
tians if they are connected with the belief in the coming of “the last days’, 
and the immediate coming of Christ. If this Coming occurs tomorrow, then 
history is ended. There is not even a need to struggle with evil and injustice 


since everything is ending and the righteous will triumph in the Kingdom 
of God. Let those who do not believe in Christ worry about worldly things. 
For the faithful, there is only one thing left, that is to go into the desert and 
wait for the last trumpet, it occured once in history and will undoubtedly 
occur again. Of course, this naivete can only bring a smile, but behind this 
naiveness stands a truly tragic question, must history be rejected because of 
Christian eschatology, or must eschatology be rejected if we are to accept 
history and act in history? Or what is even more tragical, must one compro- 
mise with the evil which lords over this world, since it is only temporary and 
limited? Should war with evil be left to non believers or should evil be fought 
in the name of Christ forgetting His glorious Coming. In other words, the 
same problem which was felt by the early Christians, and which was pro- 
claimed by Celsus still exists: is history compatible with eschatology or 
eschatology with history, regardless of when the Parousia will occur? 


The problem concerning the relationship between history and eschatology 
became more acute after Constantine. Before his conversion the government 
did not encourage Christian participation in the life and the affairs of the 
state, and the Christians themselves would participate only with great reserv- 
ations. The problems facing the Christians in those days were solved strictly 
from the point of view of the Church’s teaching. ‘The Empire and the Church 
stood at opposite poles as completely independent majesties, not only in time, 
of persecution but in time of peace also. All this changed with Constantine, a 
new period in history began. All historians unanimously agree at this point 
while giving completely divergent evaluations to the personality and activities 
of Constantine. Conventional history taught us to attribute to Constantine 
not only what he did himself but also the activities of other emperors preceed- 
ing him. It is perfectly correct to give him credit, notwithstanding a few 
isolated eruptions, for ending the period of persecution of the Church by the 
empire. It is not correct, however to credit him as being the first emperor who 
recognised the legal existence of the Church. Constantine perhaps was not 
even the first Christian emperor. However doubtful the Christianity of Philip 
the Arab (244-249) may have been, it cannot be historically overlooked. The 
uniqueness of Constantine’s acts does not lie in the establishment of the legal 
status of Christianity and his personal protectorate over the Church, but in 
that the Empire inaugurated the union with the Church. His policy was to 
make Christinanity the Empire’s religion or, in any case to place Christianity 
as a religion in the position formerly occupied by the official pagan cult. 
Ultmately this is one and the same thing since Roman governmental ideology 
demanded on religion which could unite the large masses of the empire’s 
population. The Roman Empire could not tolerate the existence of two radic- 
ally opposed religions for long. The acceptance of the Church by the empire 
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and the empire by the Church united the two, only by such an amalgamation 
could a lasting peace be established. For the Church, this meant the recognition 
of the empire in which the Church existed, which was also true before Con- 
stantine, but it also meant the unavoidable acceptance of the Roman imperial 
ideology, which the empire could not reject without denying itself. Unfortun- 
ately, we do not know the precise reaction of the Church authorities to the 
activity of Constantine, discounting the attitude of Eusebius of Caesarea and 
a few other bishops. Undoubtedly, the Christians met the end of persecution 
with great joy and a complete relief after the tragic times of Diocletian. The 
point of interest however, is the reaction to Constantine’s general religious 
policy. More than likely, the Church authorities were at a complete loss, since 
they were not prepared for a union of the Church and the empire. They 
always counted on a firm and legal existence of Christianity in the empire but 
no one imagined even in the boldest of their expectations, (with the exception 
of Origen and possibly Melito of Sardis) , that Christianity would stand in the 
place of the official pagan religion and that as a direct consequence, the empire 
would become Christian. This lack of preparation and uncertainty of the 
Church authorities explains why they almost completely accepted, or more 
correctly, were obliged to accept the government’s ideology. One of the vivid 
examples of that perplexity is displayed by the activity of a pagan Emperor 
in the decision of dogmatic questions at the Council in 325 A.D. The Emperor 
certainly gave all proofs of his sympathy to Christianity but he was not even 
a catechumen; Christian conscience therefore was receptive when a legend 
appeared about Constantine’s baptism after the battle of Milvian Bridge 
(312 A.D.). 


The results of the imperial acceptance of the Church were enormous. They 
were reflected in almost every phase of Church life and thought. The results 
(or effects) in the sphere of Christian eschatalogy are perhaps the most im- 
portant. This was the nerve center for the relationship between Church and 
state.* There can be no Church without eschatology, this is expressed in the 
oldest confessions of faith. But could the empire accept the Church’s eschatol- 
ogy? Could it place itself on the Christian standpoint that this world is passing 
and that its end may come tomorrow? It is probable that the eschatological 
belief of Christianity was one of the reasons of the government’s hostility to- 
wards the Church. The Roman historian Tacitus already affirmed that Chris- 
tians were accused of “hate for the human race” at the time of Nero. Is not 
this accusation paradoxical in itself, a result of some twisting of Christian 
eschatological beliefs in the minds of the pagans? How could the empire treat 


* 1 think that O. Cullmann is perfectly correct in his essay “Dieu et Cesar’’ Paris-Neuchatel, 1956 
p. 6, that the central meaning of the question about the Church and State spurts from eschatological con- 
cepts of Christianity. 


those people who fearfully awaited the end and the collapse of everything 
that was valued by the man of antiquity beginning with the very empire which, 
he thought, was the highest ideological achievement of society? Caesar ac- 
cepted the divinity of Christ and entrusted his fate and the fate of the empire 
to Him but he was not able to fully accept the eschatology since this in effect 
would have been an abdication from power. Actually, how could the emperor 
as a Christian, await “the last days” which would be the end of the empire? 
How could he do everything in his power to prolong the existence of the em- 
pire and act as if the empire would last almost forever? Government exists in 
history and the understanding of government presupposes an almost endless 
process of history. When we attribute Tertullian’s aphorism “If Caesar be- 
comes a Christian, then he will cease to be Caesar”, to his Montanistic errors, 
we somehow refuse to understand the tragical dimensions of the question, the 
tragedy of the Caesar who becomes a Christian, saying nothing of the fact 
that eschatology was not the exclusive property of Montanism. From the 
point of view of the Roman ideology, it made no difference whether the com- 
ing of Christ would be tomorrow or in a thousand years. Come when it may, 
it sharply conflicted with the State ideology, since the government could not 
live under a hanging sword which could put everything to an end at any 
instant. 


Excluding Christian ideology, the Roman ideology itself pointed to a certain 
agreement with eschatology through the cult of the Emperor. A bold and 
grandiose thought was born in Christian conscience: the kingdom of Caesar 
through its conversion to Christianity became a “Christian government”. 
This idea resulted from the Emperor’s acceptance of Christ as his Lord 
(Kyrios) , consequently Christ reigns in a government which is headed by the 
emperor. Christ is the Kyrios of the Roman empire, not directly, but through 
the emperor. Notwithstanding all extremes of the theocratic idea resulting 
from the cult of the emperor, this meant that the emperor became the 
servant of God, executing His will. It was the kenosis of the Emperor and the 
empire and it became the basis of the Byzantine ideology of imperial authority. 
This ideal was never fully realized and could have never been realized. The 
emperor could not disparge himself until death, i.e. the death of the empire, 
consequently the empire itself stood as a block beyond which this kenosis could 
not go without destroying the government itself. 

On the other hand, the theocratic idea was accepted as a partial realization 
of eschatology. The reigning of Christ in the empire, i.e. in the world, is al- 
ready as reality, but the Kingdom of God on earth is not, it will come in fulness 
only at the moment of the Coming of Christ. We should not think that the 
Byzantine thought allowed the possibility of establishing the Kingdom of God 
on earth. The Byzantine basileus understood that his empire was not the 
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Kingdom of God, he realized his sinfulness, imperfection and his personal 
fallibility. The reigning of Christ on earth is realized only in the person of the 
emperor who as the vicar of God is subject to the power of God: “Rex terrenus 
sub rege caelesti, rex caelestis super omnia (August. In Ps 55, 2).” More- 
over the partial realization of eschatalogy brings to the anabiosis of the whole 
eschatology. There be no fearful expectation of Christ if Christ reigns as kyrios 
in the Empire, and if the Empire is “ecumenical” through His annointed 
whose activity is directed to fulfilling the will of God. Full realization of 
eschatology is removed to a distant indeterminate future. In theological 
thought, individual eschatology now occupies the center of attention busying 
itself with what awaits the soul after death. 


The theocratic idea did not solve the problem of history and eschatology 
but rather made it seem unimportant. The collapse of the theocratic ideal 
brought out the problem anew. How is it to be solved today? Of course we can 
hope for the rebirth of the theocratic ideal but this is only possible in the 
order of faith and not in historical prognoses. The secularized state excludes 
the theocratic idea from its ideology (when it does not deify itself). In any 
case a theocracy does not exist today and theocratic thinking can give no real 
solution since it is impossible to solve pressing problems by a vague suggestion. 
There seems to be only one solution left: that is to push the Parousia back into 
the distant future and to only consider individual eschatology. Does this 
solution give a final foundation for our faith and feelings? In spite of all 
attempts to simplify eschatology, it continues to live in our conscience, erupt- 
ing at times with unusual force. We can comfort ourselves with the thought 
that the eschatological period is in the distant future so that we still have time 
for historical activity, but we are continually haunted by the possibility of His 
Coming, that we are already near the door. “I stand at the door and knock 
(Apoc. 3:20)”. Momentarily we can doubt the imminence of the end, we can 
feel that no one knows the day nor the hour when the Son of Man will come. 
It may also be possible and correct that the Son of Man will come today, since 
“not knowing” does not imply that the time of occurence is in the distant 
future. With these doubts we are led to the illusory solution of the problem 
concerning history and eschatology; we are given individual eschatology 
which becomes apparent in all its tragic misery. 


Even though the solution of the problem of history and eschatology always 
seems to evade us, it does not mean the problem is without a solution, forcing 
us to choose between history or eschatology. Can we really reject eschatology 
and accept history or reject history and accept eschatology? In the result of 
this tragic situation, we build a double set of account books for ourselves, in 
Church we confess our faith in the Coming Christ “...and He shall come 
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again with glory...” but in our private lives our faith is not reflected. We 
live and act as if such a faith did not exist. 

Is it really necessary to save eschatology from history or history from 
eschatology? Perhaps the lack of solution to the problem of history and escha- 
tology is concluded in that there is really no such problem in the Church or, 
more precisely, the problem is solved by the fact of the existence of the Church. 

From time to time the question arises: have we entered into the eschatolog- 
ical period or not? This very question testifies to our treatment of eschatology 
as a separate, individual teaching, separate from ecclesiolgy. The question is 
only possible in the order of Jewish ideas of eschatology. In accordance with 
the Jewish conscience, the Messianic kingdom was to be the end of the old 
eon, which will be replaced by the new eon. Therefore the question was nat- 
ural — is the new eon ending and is the Messianic kingdom approaching? 
When John the Baptist came preaching repentance, this was the prelude to 
the end of the old eon: “Even now the ax is laid to the root of the trees” 
(Lx 3:9). Christian conscience accepted His arrival as the prelude of the 
Coming of Christ, and consequently, the coming of the new eon. In opposition 
to the Jewish conscience, Christianity did not consider the beginning of the 
new eon as an end to the old eon. The Kingdom of God came closer, but the 
ax continues to lie at the roots of the trees. The Church belongs to the new 
eon but remains in the old. The Church expresses a special tension of time for 
since the day of Pentecost two eons have co-existed in the world. The end of 
the old eon will come with the Parousia, which will be the complete revelation 
of the new eon but until that time the new eon is only revealed to the faithful 
in the Church. For the faithful, the eschatological period has already arrived 
since the Church belongs to the new eon. St. Peter speaks of this in his first 
sermon on pentecost when he quoted the ancient prophesy, ‘And in the last 
days it shall be, God declares, that I will pour out my spirit on all flesh” 
(Acts 2:17). For the early Christians, the sending of the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit was a sign of the last days “To eschaton (the Last Days)” arrived in the 
moment of the actualization of the Church on Pentecost. From the beginning, 
as the sermon of St. Peter bears witness, eschatology for Christians was not 
merely a teaching about the future end, but of the present in which they were 
living. Revelation of the new era was a reality, in fact, more complete than 
their existence in the world. The first Christians in Jerusalem did not differ 
from the Jews in their belief in the Messiah, they awaited His Second Coming 
in glory, when the full Revelation will be given of the new eon. They believed 
that He will come since He already came once. His coming in glory is realized 
for those believing in Him when they perform the Lord’s Supper. Their pray- 
erful call “Maranatha” was the call of the Coming of Christ and its fulfillment 
in the Eucharist; “Oh come Lord Jesus, the Lord comes”. To this day in the 
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Eucharist we remember the Cross, the Sepulchre, the Resurrection on the 


thid day, Ascension into heaven, His sitting at the right hand of the Father, 
and His second glorious coming. 


Being in the Church, the first Christians knew that they belonged to a new 
eon since the eschatological period already had commenced for them. It 
commenced in the moment they entered the Church. Penance, as a necessary 
condition of entering into the new eon, occured for them at Baptism. There- 
fore, in belonging to the new eon they received the only possible eschatological 
prism. They lived, or at least they knew that they should live, as if the ex- 
pected Second Coming of the glorious Lord would be tomorrow. They were 
ready for Him for they were prepared to meet the Lord who came to them 
in the Eucharist and who will come with glory to establish the Kingdom of 
God. Even if this were to occur tomorrow, the first Christians would not have 
needed to change anything in their way of life. What had already occured 
for them in part would only be completed. 


Existing in the old eon in which it originated, the Church still exists in 
history. Any other form of beginning, i.e., outside of history, would have been 
impossible for the Church, since the Church as the beginning of the last days 
did not replace the old eon in which the historical process continues. The 
existence of the old eon depends on the will of God and not on the will of the 
people. “Let both grow together until the harvest” (Mr. 13;30). The histor- 
ical process enters into the household plan of God. The existence of the Church 
belongs to the time from Pentecost to the Parousia, during which time the 
historical process also continues. Through the Church, every member is in- 
cluded in this process. Whether in the desert or in seclusion, he remains in it, 
since he continues to exist in the old eon and only the Coming of the Lord in 
glory will free him of this. Even death does not free the believer from the old 
eon since his status after death is conditional to the existence of this eon. The 
image of the latter ceases since the old eon is judged but not all those who be- 
long to it and exist in it are judged so that the path to salvation still remains 
for them. Therefore in relation to the old eon, Christians have a debt and an 
obligation: a debt in relation to their brothers who exist in it, a debt to those 
who can become brothers and for this the efforts must be strengthened, a 
debt in relation to society and to the government in which the Church exists. 
Therefore Christian cannot be indifferent to evil, which reigns in it. They 
cannot pass by “the one fallen to the robbers”, but must bind his wounds, 
pouring oil and wine on them and must escort him to the inn. 

‘The position of Christians in the world is not determined by current affairs 
of the historical process, not by personal desires but by the eschatological 
nature of the Church. The Christian does not have a choice between escha- 
tology and history since he must accept both if he is to remain in the Church. 
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He can refute eschatology, but in rejecting it, he refutes his membership in 
the Church and establishes himself in the old eon. Another extreme consists 
in ending the historical process for himself but the historical process does not 
depend on him but on the will of God. To a certain extent, a personal exclus- 
ion from the historical process is a denial of belonging to the Church since the 
Church exists in history and has her mission in it. Therefore the problem of 
two realities, existing simultaneously is a problem of two eons, the old and the 
new. This problem can be reduced to one question: In the light of their 
eschatological conscience, what must be the position of Christians who affirm 
in their lives the belief in the coming Christ. Belonging to the Church, Chris- 
tians exist in the world, and therefore the way of their life in the world de- 
pends on their membership in the Church. The existence of two eons in the 
world does not constitute two territories for Christian life; one in the world 
and the other in the Church. They live and act in the world as members of the 
Church. We must accept a special paradox in relation to the world of which 
St. Paul speaks “. . . and those who deal with the world as though they had no 
dealings with it. For the form of this world is passing away” (I Cor. 7:31) .* 
No matter how long the world will exist, its form was not only passing for St. 
Paul but is passing for us also even though we are separated from the time of 
St. Paul by almost two thousand years. For us, as for him, the night ends and 
the day comes. Historically this statement of St. Paul is perhaps the least evi- 
dent as not having been baptized. Of course, it is simpler either to deal with the 
world or not to deal with it, but how can one combine the two when one con- 
tradicts the other? Moreover, in these words of St. Paul, one finds a norm 
for our activity in the world and in history. These words give us the only 
possible ground for solving the complex and torturous questions connected 
with the existence of the Church in history. 


The Church is the “beginning of the last days”. In entering the Church, 
we are entering into the eschatological period, which for us is already at hand. 
Awaiting the glorious coming of Christ, constantly we meet Him in the 
Eucharist: “Blessed is He who comes in the name of the Lord, Hosanna in 
the Highest”. Our awaiting of the Lord, Who already came, Who comes 
and Who will come, means neither the acceptance nor the rejection of the 
world. Our eschatological position of life does not give us the possibility to 
give a simple yes or no answer concerning the world. Our paradoxical answer 
is called forth by the paradoxical position of the Church in the world: the 
Church is not of this world but still is in this world. We do not completely 
reject the world, it still awaits a final judgement which will occur at the Par- 
ousia, but also we do not fully accept it since this would mean that we com- 


* I leave aside the question of the prouneie interpretation of v. 3la which in the Greek text has dif- 
ferent expressions for “‘deal’’ and ‘‘dealing: 
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_ pletely establish ourselves in a world to which we do not belong. Awaiting the 
_ transfiguration of the living and the Resurrection of the dead* we are also 
awaiting the Transfiguration of the world. We await not only the new heavens 
but also the new heaven and earth, therefore we cannot reject the earth on 
which we continue to live and bring ourselves exclusively into the heavenly 
orbit. As long as this world, by the will of God, continues, we live in history, 
but this does not mean that we accept everything that happens in it. Our 
eschatological position does not constitute a dilemma of either history or 
eschatology, but rather one and the other; the other in the light of eschatology, 
which reveals the lengthy purpose of history 


“COME, LORD JESUS” 


* See Joachim Jeremias ‘‘Flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God’? (I Cor. XV:50) 
New Testament Studies 2 (1956) p. 151-159. 


1. P. H. Menour, “‘La mort d’Ananias et de Saphira’ (Actes V, 1-11). Aux sources de la tradition 
chretienne, Paris, Neuchatel, 1950. 


2. E. Kasemann, ‘‘Eine Apologie der urchristlichen Eschatologie,’’ Zeit. F. Theol. u. Kirche, 1952 
(49), Heft 3, 272-295. 
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Liturgical Theology: Its Task 
and Method 


Rev. ALEXANDER SCHMEMANN 


if 


The very concept of “liturgical theology” may at first appear to be an am- 
biguous one. Indeed, the discipline which in the past was called “liturgics” 
was usually listed in the “auxiliary” or “applied” field of the theological 
curriculum, but not as theology proper. It consisted of a more or less detailed 
practical study of the Church services, together with an explanation of so- 
called liturgical “symbolism”. In the more advanced manuals one could often 
find some introductory chapters dealing with the theological and historical 
aspects of worship (i.e. the institution of sacraments, the development of 
hymnography etc.) ; and, in the mind of their authors, these preliminary chap- 
ters provided a sufficient theological and historical background for the prac- 
tical study of liturgy. There is no need to deny the usefulness and even the 
necessity of that type of liturgics, but it can by no means be considered as 
liturgical theology. It certainly answers the question how: i.e. how to perform 
services in conformity with the rubrics and canonical requirements. But it 
does not answer the question what: i.e. what is the leiturgia of the Church, 
what happens in and through worship, what is the relationship between the 
Church and her cult. To use the terms of an ancient formula, it does not 
reveal the “lex orandi” of the Church as her “lex credendi’”’. 

This practical approach to liturgics, considered as a discipline useful a 

“clerics’— for those who are to perform the services, but not for the theo- 
logian, was rather typical of a whole period in the history of Orthodoxy theo- 
logy—the period of its “Western captivity”. (17th and 18th centuries.) ! 
This captivity must be understood not so much as a surrender to Western — 
Roman Catholic or Protestant — doctrines, but as an acceptance of Western 
theological categories, of the very structure of theological work, which was 


considered to be the only valid, the only scientific one. Yet in the West a split - 


between scientific theology and the liturgical tradition of the Church was an 
old phenomenon. According to a Roman Catholic author: “theology has 
not been able to embody the richness of tradition, and to this very day the 
liturgy of the Church is being studied either as a part of Canon Law or in 


relation to the history of ecclesiastical institutions.” It is not surprising, there- _ 


fore, that the great theologians of the 19th century — Makary Boulgakov, 
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Sylvester, Chrestos Androutsos and others — practically bypassed the liturg- 
ical tradition of the Church. Of course they did not explicitly deny its signific- 
ance, and one comes across references to liturgical texts or rites in their works; 
yet the whole spirit of their system and method evidently excluded a living 
interest in the “lex orandi” of the Church and made impossible any attempt 
to clarify its theological “status”, its function within the theological frame- 
work. 


This indifference was first pierced by an awakening of historical interest in 
liturgy. For in the early liturgical manuals “the historical genesis (of worship) 
was either completely denied or misunderstood.’’? But in the second part of 
the 19th century, with the progress of the “historical school” in Russian theo- 
logy, we see a new interest in the development of divine worship. The names 
of N. Krasnoseltsevt and A. Dmitrievsky® (“the Russian Goar’’) are well 
known to all liturgiologists. But these are the most famous representatives of a 
whole generation of scholars, among whom I. Mansvetov,° M. Skaballano- 
vich,’ A. Karabinov,’ A. Golubzovy,’ Bishop Porphiry Uspensky!® and many 
others were equally prominent. All these scholars, as one of them said, were 
moved by the desire “to raise our reverential but often unconscious respect for 
the liturgy of the Church to the level of an historical and conscious under- 
standing.”!! And we must admit that besides winning a place of honor for 
Russian liturgiology, these scholars laid the foundations of a real liturgical 
theology; they made it possible. 


In the West such an historico-archaeological interest in worship arose even 
earlier: in the 17th century men like Isaac Hubert (Archieraticon, Liber 
Pontificalis Ecclesiae Graecae, 1648) and Jacques Goar (Euchologion, sive 
Rituale Graecorum, 1647) established a basis for historical liturgiology, a 
basis upon which its whole structure rests to this day. Since that time the 
historical study of worship has not ceased to provide better and better editions 
of texts, monographs, dictionaries, etc. for students of liturgics.!? 


The historical stage in the development of liturgical theology was very im- 
portant. And yet it was but the clearing of the road for its real task, or, to be 
more exact, for the growth of “liturgics” into a truly theological discipline. 
It is interesting to note that some of the most outstanding leaders of historical 
liturgiology did not feel any need for a theological crowning of their work. 
Thus Dom Fernand Cabrol, when summing up his work in 1907, wrote: 
“Liturgical theology is no longer a young science. One can even consider its 
‘frame as basically defined. The work that remains is neither the most interest- 
ing, nor the easiest. . .”’!? In his mind this unfinished task consisted in perfect- 
ing the technical side of liturgics (texts, problems of chronology, etc.) and, 
ultimately, in a kind of historical synthesis, in which all particular develop- 
ments would find their exact place in one single and organic process. Appar- 
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ently there was something in the theological thought-forms of the 19th cen- 
tury which prevented theologians from taking a really theological interest in 
liturgical “testimonia”, from using them in their theological laboratory. And 
it seems to me that among the various explanations that might be given of 
this “liturgical indifference” one at least should be mentioned here. It is the 
analogous fate endured throughout this same period by the ecclesiological 
theme, the strange indifference of scholastic theology in both its Western and 
Eastern expressions to the true dimensions of the doctrine of the Church.'4 
To see and to feel in the “liturgia’’ something more than the “public cult” one 
had to see in the Church something more than a “society of believers”. But, 
as many modern theologians have pointed out, the theme of the Church as 
the Body of Christ, the idea of her theandric nature and life, has found scarce- 
ly any expression in post-patristic theology. A real revival of liturgical con- 
sciousness, a new and purely theological interest in the liturgical experience of 
the Church became possible, therefore, only within the revival of ecclesiology, 
in that genuine rediscovery of the Church, which has taken place during the 
last decades. 


The Liturgical Movement, which we must recognise as the decisive factor 
in the growth of a theological interest in worship, began almost simultaneously 
in different parts of Christendom in the years following World War I. It is 
unnecessary to recall here even the most important stages of its development. 
It has a particular history in each Christian denomination, and a mere enum- 
eration of books and articles dealing with its problems and achievements 
would be a lengthy task.!° We are concerned here with the essence of this 
movement: the rediscovery of the “leiturgia” in its relation to the Church, 
as the expression of the Church, as the act which actualizes and fulfills the 
Church —“makes her what she is.” An act which is not one of the functions of 
the Church, expressing one of the aspects of her life, but an act that is all- 
inclusive and which reveals, fulfills and gives true dimensions to the whole life 


of the Church. 


It was a return from the pietistic and individualistic conception of worship 
to its understanding as the self-revelation of the Church. It was a return — 
through the “leiturgia”— to the Church, and through the Church to the 
“leiturgia”. Once again the truly catholic experience of the “leiturgia” as 
being the fullment of the “laos” of God, the fulfilment of the Church as the 
Body of Christ, became central and gave the liturgical movement its dynam- 
ism and its “philosophy”. This philosophy is very often misunderstood. There 
are still many who think of the liturgical movement as of a new aesthetico- 
religious infatuation, a psychological absorption in liturgical pietism, divert- 
ing Christians from their real tasks and obligations. The best answer here is 
that wherever it has appeared the liturgical movement has been closely con- 
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nected with a theological, sprritua., and missionary renaissance in the Church. 
It was the source of a great realization by many Christians of their responsi- 
bility for the Church and the world; the way of the rediscovery of the true 
significance of the Ecclesia. 


With a few exceptions — such as the Benedictine centre of Maria Laach!6— 
the Liturgical Movement was not a theological movement, but rather a 
pastoral and missionary one. Its main aim was the revival of the Church 
through the proper understanding of the liturgy and of all its implications: 
for the laity, the parish life, etc. Yet this new attention to the “leiturgia”, the 
renewed experience of worship as the heart of the whole of Church life and 
activity, all this created the necessary conditions for liturgical theology: i.e. 
for a theological evaluation of worship. Even for its own “practical” purposes 
the liturgical movement needed this theological analysis of its own pre- 
suppositions. For it became clear that without such doctrinal “reflexion” the 
liturgical revival would be threatened either by the danger of over modern- 
izing the liturgy for missionary needs, or, on the contrary, by a certain an- 
achronism, an uncritical emphasis on the “original purity” of the liturgical 
forms.!7 The historical study of worship, the revival of ecclesiology, and, 
finally, the liturgical movement — these are the factors that made a liturgical 
theology a vital need for both liturgics and theology. 


We must add here that although the liturgical movement arose and de- 
veloped mainly in the West, it has nevertheless a special significance for us 
Orthodox. In fact it must be understood as a kind of “Orthodox” trend in a 
non-Orthodox context. For it is primarily a rediscovery of those categories 
of thought and life which the Christian West, unlike the East, has to a certain 
extent lost. The leaders of the movement have repeatedly affirmed that, in 
their opinion, Orthodox worship is the testimony of the “great liturgical 
prayer” of the early Church. Typical in this respect are the words of a Roman 
Catholic historian of the Liturgical Movement: “The Orthodox Church has 
preserved the liturgical spirit of the Early Church and continues to live by it 
and to be nourished from it as from her purest source. . .”'®§ Hence there is a 
special interest for our liturgical tradition among the leaders of the move- 
ment, a warm sympathy for Orthodoxy itself. For us then, the material and 
the experience gathered in the Liturgical Movement are not foreign elements, 
whose acceptance would mean another “Western captivity” but, on the con- 
trary, a great help and also a challenge. Paradoxical as it sounds, it is precise- 
_ly this Western interest in liturgical tradition, the efforts of the Western his- 
torians and theologians, that help us to overcome the “Western” defects and 
deviations of our own theology. We do not advocate a blind acceptance of 
everything that comes from the Western liturgical revival, even less a purely 
mechanical testing of its results with abstract criteria of “Orthodoxness’. But 
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we should be able to discern here a question directed to Orthodoxy, and one 
which can be answered adequately only in Orthodox terms. “For it is the inner 
memory of the Church that vivifies the silent texts.”!9 Thus the unbroken 
continuity of liturgical tradition in Orthodoxy, challenged by the intensity of 
the Western quest for it, constitutes a necessary basis for the creative elabora- 
tion of Orthodox liturgical theology. 


2. 


We shall attempt now, a) to define liturgical theology, b) to establish its 
place and function within the general structure of theology and, c) to des- 
cribe its method. In this introductory outline all this must of necessity be 
reduced to some general remarks. 

A) Tue Derinirion. Liturgical theology, as the name itself implies, is the 
study of the theological meaning of Divine Worship. We know already that 
the old “liturgics” specifically lacked a consistent theological approach to the 
object of its study. It used terms and concepts without a preliminary clarifica- 
tion of their specific liturgical meaning. Such are, for example, the basic terms 
“symbol” and “commemoration”, that became real “passepartout” words 
to explain anything that took place during worship (cf. the Little Entrance 
at the Divine Liturgy as the “symbol” of Christ going out to preach, and the 
Great Entrance as the “commemoration” of His burial, etc.) Yet no one tried 
to clarify the nature of this liturgical “symbolism”, to give it its theological 
value. Theology is always a search for “theoprepeis logoi’, i.e. concepts and 
terms adequate to the faith and experience of the Church, and then an 
attempt to correlate these terms in a consistent exposition of that faith. There- 
fore, when we speak of liturgical theology we mean that this discipline has to 
a) find adequate terms for the faith and the experience of the Church as em- 
bodied in her leiturgia, b) present this “lex orandi’” in a theologically consist- 
ent form. Or, in other words, having established the “lex orandi’, it has to 
express it as the “lex credendi’”. 


B) Lirurerca, THEOLocy AND Doematics. The Liturgy is an essential part 
of Tradition (cf. the definition of Tradition in Metropolitan Philaret’s Ca- 
techism) and as such it must rightly be defined as one of the sources of 
theology. Its neglect in “scholastic” theology was due, as we have seen, to 
a narrowing of both concepts: Church and Tradition.2° The Early Church, 
however, firmly believed that “lex orandi lex est credendi”, which means that 
no theology, i.e. no systematic exposition and interpretation of doctrine, is 
complete unless it takes liturgical tradition into account. This raises the ques- 
tion of the relationship between liturgical theology and Dogmatics. 


It is true that any classification of theological disciplines is to some extent 
artificial. In the final analysis they all have the same purpose: the under- 
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standing and the interpretation of the Christian Faith. A classification is, 
nevertheless, necessary. Because the One Truth, preserved in the Church, 
reveals itself in different ways, theology must be adjusted to this variety of 
expressions and use several methods for its fuller comprehension. 


According to the traditional classification it is Dogmatic or Systematic 
Theology that brings the data and the conclusions of all other disciplines to- 
gether, unifying them into an orderly and consistent “whole”. But if Dog- 
matics is to be this crown, this final synthesis, then each of the disciplines lead- 
ing to it must necessarily have an independent “status”. If Holy Scripture and 
Tradition are the two sources of Dogmatics, then neither one of them should 
be reduced simply to “texts” or “testimonies’— biblical, liturgical, patristic, 
etc. With such a simplified use of sources dogmatic theology too often leaves 
out some essential parts of Tradition and of the Bible, becomes utterly in- 
complete and onesided. To get the most out of these sources, the dogmatician 
must receive the testimony of the Scriptures and Tradition, not in the con- 
densed forms of “texts”, but in the fullness and coherence of their meaning. 
And just as Biblical Theology (i.e. the theological elaboration of the biblical 
message) stands between the Scripture as “text” and its use in Dogmatics, so 
liturgical theology stands between worship as a fact and its use in Dogmatics. 
Moreover to be really useful it must be a full exposition of liturgical tradition 
in all its presuppositions, conclusions and implications.*! We say “full” because 
in the past there was at least one serious misuse of the liturgical evidence in 
systematic theology. By its very structure, dogmatic theology knew of worship 
simply as “texts” and “rites”. But liturgy can be identified with neither “texts” 
nor “rites”. It is a whole in which everything: prayers, reading, singing, ritual, 
etc., and the interrelation of all these elements in the “ordo”’, in the liturgical 
structure, is of equal importance and has to be studied as an element of the 
whole. And it is precisely this “whole”, or the meaning of worship in itself, 
that constitutes the special task of liturgical theology, thus defining its place 
and function within the general structure of theology. 


C) Tue Meruop. The problem of method in liturgical theology deserves 
special attention, because of the basic question: what is to be studied and how 
is it to be studied. Is everything that has come down to us in liturgical books, 
rites and customs an explicit part of liturgical tradition, is everything of the 
same theological importance? And if not, where are our criteria? 


We know that Christian worship has passed through a very long and com- 
plicated development and that the present unity of rite in Orthodoxy is a 
comparatively late achievement. The Church has never considered complete 
liturgical uniformity as essential for her unity. She has never identified her 
“lex orandi” with any of the historical rites. Even now, in spite of the factual 
monopoly of the so-called Byzantine Rite, there subsist rather substantial 
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differences between the liturgical practices of the various Orthodox churches. 
And it is not an unimportant fact that the “Typicon”, the “Book of Rubrics”, 
in its two versions, the Greek and the Slavonic, is not called the “Typicon of 
the Orthodox Church” but is still referred to by its name of origin: “The 
Typicon of St. Sabbas”, “The Typicon of the Great Church” (St. Sophia of 
Constantinople) . 


As liturgical life developed, its forms changed. In fact they are still chang- 
ing. But then it is essential to know, first, whether, all these changes and 
additions are valid expressions of the Church’s “lex orandi”, and secondly, 
whether in this liturgical development one can find some fundamental unify- 
ing principle, which would guarantee this process as a definite development 
and not as a series of chance metmorphoses. Clearly therefore, liturgical theo- 
logy must begin with an historical study of the liturgy. The necessity for an 
historical basis was stressed already in the middle of the 19th century by one 
of the pioneers of Russian liturgiology: Archbishop Philaret of Chernigov. 
He wrote: “The historical study of worship is important and valuable for the 
Holy Church in that it exposes the futility of Avvakum’s convictions”... 
These people believe the rites familiar to them to be an eternal and changeless 
law. Why? Because they know nothing of the history of the Church, and, 
centered upon themselves, they cling to what is their own. . . Yet history shows 
that the Holy Church disposed of her worship freely and wisely. She accepted 
new forms of worship if they had a good influence on people, and replaced 
them when she saw that the earlier forms were no longer of any use... The 
theory of Church worship which is not based upon historical data is a theory 
false in itself and harmful in its consequences.’’?3 


But in Liturgical Theology this historical basis is still but a basis, not an 
end in itself (as it was for the “historical liturgiology” which we mentioned 
above.) The final goal here is precisely the theory of church worship. This 
theory, by its very nature, rests upon the foundation established by historical 
research and analysis. But the analysis must lead to a theological synthesis. To 
describe the work of the liturgiologists at this stage would be very difficult, for 
it requires various theological “techniques”. One aspect of this work, however, 
must be stressed. In liturgical theology we deal primarily with liturgical 
structures. This notion of structure is essential. We described it above as the 
form or the frame that keeps all the elements of worship together, that relates 
them to each other in the “ordo”. The liturgical cycle of the week, for exam- 
ple, went through a long development, found new expressions in hymnogra- 
phy, prayers, etc., yet its source and foundation — the rhythm of the Lord’s 
Day as the day of the Eucharistic commemoration of Christ’s death and resur- 
rection, remained unchanged; it belongs to the “esse” of liturgical tradition 
and constitutes the basic structure of the liturgical week. It is the basic order 
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or shape of the Eucharistic rite that constitutes the starting point for historical 
and theological study, and this notion of structure (‘“ordo”, “typos”) must 
be applied to all aspects of worship. It is the task of historical research to find 
and to describe these structures; it belongs to liturgical theology to reveal 
their meaning. For only within these “structures” can one understand some 
of the “rubrics”, grasp the significance of many elements of the liturgy which 
seem “unimportant” or outdated today, but it which, very often, some of the 
most precious parts of liturgical tradition have been preserved. 


The problem of the general plan of liturgical theology would be of no im- 
portance if the generally accepted plan were not so deeply marked by the 
insufficiencies and distortions of the “scholastic” approach to liturgics. For 
example we must get rid of the idea that there are two worships in the 
Church: the “public” and the “private”. In terms of such a classification 
Baptism — the sacrament of intergration into the Church — becomes a “pri- 
vate” service! The Eucharist which is, according to an unanimous tradition, 
the centre of the whole life of the Church, was listed as one of the sacraments, 
and so on. The old school of liturgics was unable to critically evaluate the 
various liturgical practices, and instead of correcting them, it bore the “stig- 
mata” of many practical and doctrinal distortions itself. Hence the need to 
revise the plan of liturgical theology, to make it adequate for its own purpose. 

A study of the general “ordo” or “typos” (ustav) of worship forms the 
necessary introduction to liturgical theology. It has to be studied not as a 
collection of “rubrics”, but as the fundamental structure of Orthodox “lei- 
turgia”. Before we consider the various parts of the building we must try to 
see and to understand that there zs a building, a “whole”, with its own design 
or architecture, in which all the elements are correlated. 

In the centre of the first part we naturally find the Eucharist, the Sacrament 
of the Church, the source and the goal of her entire worship and life. But the 
Eucharist is the sacrament of life: it must be preceeded in our study by the 
sacraments of integration into that life: Baptism and Holy Chrism. 


Sacramental worship is one pole of the liturgical life of the Church. The 
second is constituted by that worship which is primarily determined by time. 
Worship in time, in its three cycles — the day, the week and the year. The 
structure of these cycles, their relation to the Eucharist — these are the ques- 
tions which we must try to answer in the second part of liturgical theology. 

Finally, in a third area, we find those services and rites whose purpose is 
to be found in the needs and life of the individual members of the Church. 
Once again this is not a “private” area — for the proper function of liturgy is 
to integrate all that is individual into the “common life in the Body of Christ’, 
but the means to a direct sanctification of life in all its aspects. The family 
(Holy Matrimony), the sacraments of healing (Penance and Holy Oil), the 
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numerous rites of blessing, the liturgy for the departed, etc. constitute the 
special object of this third part of liturgical theology. 
S: 

As a conclusion to these remarks concerning the task and method of liturg- 
ical theology, I would like to comment briefly on the “liturgical situation” of 
contemporary Orthodoxy. I cannot help describing this situation as one of 
deep crisis. Such a statement will probaby come as a surprise. We are accus- 
tomed to think of our Church as being liturgical par excellence. We are con- 
firmed in this belief by our non-Orthodox friends: “The Orthodox Church 
needs no liturgical movement,” says Dom Rousseau in his “History of the 
Liturgical Movement”, “for her piety has never been divorced from her wor- 
ship.” And indeed, at first sight, things seem to be in order. Our Church has 
preserved unbroken the liturgical tradition of the Early Church, and worship 
still occupies a central position in her life. One could even affirm that our 
Church life today is centred almost exclusively upon worship. And “Ortho- 
doxy” is a synonym of love for the Church and the services. Church building, 
the care of the church, the care of worship, the love of worship — of its 
beauty — here is the core of ““Orthodoxness”’. It is possible to distinguish a few 
tendencies within this liturgical piety, but these tendencies do not invalidate 
the main theme: that the primary concern of the Orthodox is worship. Ap- 
parently there is no reason for liturgiologist to be worried. 


But it is at this point that the question arises: is this liturgical piety a 
healthy one? Does it really correspond to the old “lex orandi” of the Church; 
does it fulfill that “worship in Spirit and in Truth” which Christ demanded 
of the Church? 


I will not deal here with the many serious distortions and innovations of 
contemporary liturgical practice. They are serious enough to make one doubt 
the optimistic picture mentioned above. But, serious as they may seem, they 
do not constitute the liturgical crisis, but are rather its symptoms and results. 


This liturgical crisis must be defined first and foremost as a misunderstand- 
ing of the function and place of worship in the Church, as a very profound 
metamorphosis in the comprehension of worship by the believers. Let us stress 
immediately that this is something far more serious than the mere misunder- 
standing of texts, rites or languages. What is meant here is a certain approach 
to worship, a very definite way of “living” it. Orthodox worship in its structure, 
form and content, has remained the same, identical to what it has always 
been. But the way in which it is understood and the way people use it have 
changed profoundly. Between the design of worship and its apprehension there 
is today a gap, a difference. And yet our people simply do not notice this gap, 
and because of the “key” in which one hears and takes worship today, the 
possibility of any other approach is excluded. More than that: the paradox 
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and irony of this situation is that it is precisely this new approach to worship 
that makes it the object of a special love, that transforms it into practically 
the only content of Church life. 

How can we formulate this approach and explain its contradiction with 
the nature of worship? It is that worship is no longer understood as the func- 
tion of the Church, but, on the contrary, the Church is thought of as being 
a function of worship. Christian worship, by its very nature, structure and 
content, is the revelation and the fulfilling by the Church of her essence. This 
essence is the new life in Christ: the unity in Christ with God and the Holy 
Spirit, the knowledge of Truth, love, grace, peace and salvation... The 
Church, therefore, cannot be equated with “cult”, because she does not exist 
for the “cult” but the “cult” for her, for her edification, her growth into the 
“full measure of the Stature of Christ.” (Epu. 4.13) Christ did not institute 
a “cultual community” but the Ecclesia, as a way of salvation, as the new life 
of restored manhood. This does not mean that the cult is secondary or un- 
important. On the contrary — there is no Church without worship; but this 
is because the function of worship is to express, to edify and fulfill the Church, 
to be the source of the grace which ever makes the Church what it is: the 
people of God, the Body of Christ, “an elect generation and a royal priest- 
hood.” 1 Per. 2, 9.) And of course, in as much as the Church abides not only 
in “statu viae”, but also in “statu patriac”’, it is in worship that she partakes 
of the Kingdom of God, contemplates the mysteries of the world to come, en- 
ters into the communion of the Holy Spirit. From this standpoint worship is 
the ultimate task of the Church; but precisely the task of the Church as the 
supreme and full expression of her nature: unity and love, knowledge of 
Truth, and communion with the Holy Trinity. 


The striking fact in the contemporary approach to worship, however, is 
that it is not understood and comprehended as the expression, the edification 
and the fulfillment of the Church. The Church is identified with worship, is 
accepted as a sacramental — hierarchical institution which exists for the cele- 
bration of the cult — a sacred, timeless, and changeless mystery. The Church 
is what guarantees the objective character of this “sacred mystery”, its reality, 
and she is therefore an instrument of this mystery, submitted to it. But in that 
case the Church cannot express herself, or he edified and fulfilled in worship, 
because she does not exist outside of worship. There are individual believers, 
who are sanctified, in various degrees, through this sacred mystery, and there 
is the “parish”— a fundamentally profane organization, existing as an ex- 
ternal support for the celebration of the cult. But the individual believer, 
coming to Church, does not consider himself as a performer or partaker, he 
does not know that he is called to constitute the Church, together with all 
other believers, and to take part in the action which expresses the reality of the 
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Church. He has become the object of the cult. It is being performed for his 
sake, for the individual satisfaction of his “religious needs”. The parish, on 
the other hand, does not know that the “leiturgia” is to express it, to trans- 
form it into the Church, giving it those “dimensions” which otherwise it can- 
not have. The parish remains a human, and much too human, community. 
Having become “sacred in itself” the cult has inevitably “profaned” everything 
else in the Church. Its administration is becoming more and more judicial; its 
“material” life is governed entirely by common business standards; and the 
clergy, because their only real task is to perform the sacred rites, are progress- 
ively eliminated from all the other spheres of Church life. 


Worship has become the only content of Church life, an end in itself; but 
because of this it has lost its real power: to express, edify and fulfill the 
Church. Hence the absence of interest in the meaning of liturgy is remarkable 
among the Orthodox. It is being accepted in categories that are mystical and 
aesthetical, but no longer logical (cf. logike latereia). It acts upon the soul by 
its mysteriousness, by its “otherworldliness”, its sacredness; everything that 
forms a part of worship acquires mystical symbolism. And yet the only symbol- 
ism missing here is the symbolism of the Church. Thus the Eucharistic rite is 
often explained as symbolizing the earthly life of Our Lord, but who would 
explain it as the expression of the Church? Who knows that in the Eucharist, 
the Church does not symbolize the life, but edifies and actualizes the Church 
as Christ living in His members? The good believer likes the rites and the 
symbols, the whole atmosphere of worship, but this love does not ask for 
understanding. Worship has ceased to be the self-expression of the Church. 


And finally, having become a cultual society, existing in cult and for cult, 
the Church members do not realize anymore that because it is the expression, 
the edification and the fulfillment of the Church, worship, the “leiturgia”, 
constantly challenges the Church in face of the world and directs its mission: 
that of the people of God, left in this world with the Gospel and the Mission. . . 

It is not our purpose to analyze the reasons for this liturgical crisis here. 
This “liturgical metamorphose” may seem perfectly natural. The question is 
however, is it “natural” for Christianity, for the Church of the New Testa- 
ment? Is our liturgical spirit adequate to the meaning, the spirit and the 
purpose of Liturgy itself? To answer this question, we need a new and a 
deeper knowledge of the “lex orandi”, we must try once more to discern it in 
the “law of faith”. And this is precisely the task of Liturgical Theology. 
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The Resurrection is, according to Christian belief, not only the crowning of 
Christ’s whole work and earthly life, it is not only the great proof, the great 
testimony given by God, but more than that, it is the very centre and the very 
essence of the Christian Gospel. It is the beginning of a new life, of a new 
Reality, or rather the inrush, the revelation of Life Eternal. Life Eternal en- 
tered into the texture of our life and manifested itself as a transfiguring Power. 
If we listen to the Gospel narratives concerning the apparitions of the Risen 
One, we cannot but notice that here we deal with glimpses of a higher plane 
of life which is only adumbrated, but which cannot be fully apprehended by 
us. It is not a phantasmagoria, not a vision, it is concrete, not an abstraction, 
not an idea, it is a higher Reality. He eats before them, He invites Thomas to 
touch Him; He is recognized by the two disciples in the breaking of the 
bread. Not a phantom, not a ghost is speaking to them—He Himself empha- 
sizes that?—it is a concrete, living Person: the beloved Master. And yet a 
change has taken place, we respire in those passages—more even than in the 
other passages of the Gospel—the air of Life Eternal: of the Life that has tri- 
umphed over Death, an air of enhanced Reality, mighty, earnest and peace- 
ful. In John, chapter 20, we read (verses 19-28) : 


“Then the same day at evening, being the first day of the week, when the 
doors were shut where the disciples were assembled for fear of the Jews, came 
Jesus and stood in the midst, and saith unto them, Peace be unto you. And 
when He had said, He showed unto them His hands and His side, then were 
the disciples glad, when they saw the Lord. 

Then said Jesus to them again, Peace be unto you: as my Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you. 

And when he had said this, he breathed on them, and saith unto them, Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost: 

Whosoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whosoever sins ye 
retain, they are retained. 

But Thomas, one of the twelve, called Didymus, was not with them when Jesus 
came. 

The other disciples therefore said unto him, We have seen the Lord. But he 
said unto them, Except I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put 
my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I will 
not believe. 


And after eight days again his disciples were within, and Thomas with them: 
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then came Jesus, the doors being shut, and stood in the midst, and said, Peace 
be unto you. 

Then saith He to Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; 
and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side: and be not faithless, 
but believing. 

And Thomas answered and said unto Him, My Lord and my God.” 


In Luke also we have this feeling of an enhanced Reality connected with 
the appearances of the Risen Lord. 


“And it came to pass, as He sat at meat with them (the two disciples at Em- 
maus), He took bread and blessed it, and brake, and gave to them. 

And their eyes were opened, and they knew Him; and He vanished out of 
their sight. 

And they said one to another, Did not our heart burn within us, while He 
talked with us by the way, and while He opened to us the scriptures? 

And they rose up the same hour, and returned to Jerusalem, and found the 
eleven gathered together, and them that were with them. 

Saying, The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon. 

And they told what things were done in the way, and how He was known 
of them in breaking of bread. 

And as they thus spoke, Jesus himself stood in the midst of them, and saith 
unto them, Peace be unto you. 

But they were terrified and affrighted, and supposed that they had seen a 
spirit. 

And he said to them, Why are ye troubled? and why do thoughts arise in 
your hearts? 

Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I myself: handle me, and see: for a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have. 

And when He had thus spoken, He showed them His hands and His feet. 
And while they yet believed not for joy, and wondered, He said unto them, 
Have ye here any meat? 

And they gave Him a piece of a broiled fish, and of a honeycomb. 

And He took it, and did eat before them.” (LuKE 24, 30-43) 


In Matthew they fall down before Him (chapter 28), and He says: “All 
power is given unto Me in heaven and earth.” 

The additional, 21st, chapter of John with the appearance of the Lord to 
the disciples at the sea of Tiberias and the threefold reintegration of Peter 
in his dignity of apostle, and with Peter and the “disciple whom Jesus loved” 
following the Master—is also permeated by the sense of the overpowering 
Presence of the Risen One. And this meal on the shore of the lake—‘“Jesus 
then cometh and taketh bread and giveth them, and fish likewise” (v.13)— 
is there not, likewise as in the story of the disciples of Emmaus, a tinge of 
an Eucharistic meaning about it? Thus the Gospel narratives about the Risen 
Lord and His factical corporal appearances to them seem to lead to the ex- 
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perience of His eucharistical presence, the Presence of the Glorified One—the 
Same who had suffered and vanquished death—and to be already combined 
therewith. 


It is a new atmosphere of triumphant Life Eternal, not an abstraction, not 
a denial, but — as we said already — an enhancement, yea, a transfiguration 
of earthly life, that has already begun in the Person of Christ. 


This Reality of the Resurrection, this new life of the Risen One, is the 
basis on which Christianity rose. It is so, both historically and essentially. 
They had all fled, Peter had denied Him thrice: only the Mother and the 
disciple “whom Jesus loved” and some pious compassionate women stood by 
the foot of the Cross. They were in deep discouragement and depression, they 
did not believe the women who first brought the news of the resurrection: 
they sit behind locked doors “‘out of fear of the Jews”. These disheartened and 
mourning men were utterly unable to propagate a new religion, to proclaim 
the Victory of Life Eternal. Something must have taken place that totally 
changed their whole attitude towards life and their whole surrounding, some- 
thing that inspired them with overwhelming joyous certainty. It was their 
encounter with the Risen One and their being taken hold of by the streams 
of Life Eternal revealed in Him and coming forth from Him. The central 
theme of Christian preaching is—Resurrection. We know it from the “Acts”, 
we know it from early Christian prayers, we know it from Paul’s epistles. 


Something new has stepped in and has changed the whole outlook. This 
is what explains this tone of unrivalled joy and certainty, this tone of Victory 
that permeates the whole. “This is the Victory that has vanquished the World 
—even, our Faith”. Not words, but a reality, decisive, conquering and over- 
whelming. Here we touch the vital nerve of the Christian message, of the 
Christian witness. They do not preach theories, be it philosophical, moral or 
mystical; they bear witness to a fact. That is why they are preaching (“we 
cannot not bear witness of what we have heard and seen’’). And this fact is: 
Victory of Life Eternal, Victory &£/Death, the Resurrection. A glimpse is 
given of what Life Eternal really is, and that is the risen Life of Christ. There 
has been started—a new process for regeneration and rehabilitation until 
all be saved, redeemed, engulfed in Life Eternal. The whole creature will be 
freed from the bondages of corruption into the freedom and glory of the 
children of God. The “eternal burden of glory” is already working in us and 
is transforming, tranfiguring us. 


Resurrection means Transfiguration, essential, decisive Transfiguration. 
And Transfiguration is the distant goal, the distant vision and dream to which 
human kind tends. But the dream has become reality here and the distant 
goal entered history and became the new creative centre of history. The 
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Resurrection, the breaking through of the victorious Reality of Life Eternal, 
is the real event that fulfilled the dreams and visions of mankind. 


2. 


The yearning for a Transfigured Life, for a Transfigured World—that is 
the secret meaning of many human yearnings, that is also the ultimate mean- 
ing of Art. Real Art means becoming aware—not theoretically, but in an in- 
stinctive, unconscious way—of this hidden transfigured Reality and to com- 
municate the vision thereof—by hints, by sounds and words and colors. There 
is unconscious, hidden metaphysics in great Art. True Art is not didactic in 
its essence, it does not want to prove, it just sees and feels, it is haunted and 
subjugated and it tries to reproduce this. It feels itself drawn with force into 
unknown depths of life. The poet speaks then of “mysterious valleys” (Push- 
kin), of “fairy isles of sunny lawn”, of enchanted mountains and caves of 
divine sleep” (Shelley), of gentle tones of a harp floating in the air of Spring 
(Moericke), of a ‘““Sonorous Solitude” and “Silent Music (“la musica callada 
—la solidad sonora”—John of the Cross). This state of silent concentration 
opening sudden vistas on the intense interior life of the surrounding world, on 
the depths of this life, is thus depicted by Wordsworth: 


**.. . we become a living soul 


While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things.” 


There is a beauty that sometimes takes hold of the soul with a force of ob- 
session and the soul quivers to its touch. It is sometimes more than it can bear, 
more than it can stand. This feeling is well known to Shelley. The flowers in 
his enchanted garden are languishing under the sweet burden of joy and 
beauty streaming upon them from all sides. The world seems illuminated and 
transfigured. 


“The plumed insects swift and free, 
Like golden boats on a sunny sea, 
Laden with light and odour, which pass 
Over the gleam of the living grass; 
The unseen clouds of the dew which lie 
Like fire in the flowers till the sun rides high, 
Then wander like spirits among the spheres, 
Each cloud faint with the fragrance it bears; 
The quivering vapours of dim noontide, 
Which like a sea o’er the warm earth glide, 
In which every sound, and odour and beam 
Move like reeds in a single stream... .” 

— (Shelley) 
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This is a picture of that enchanted beauty, alive in the quiet tension of the 
noontide hours, that takes hold of the poet’s soul. It subjugates, it attracts 
with overpowering might. 


“Throw yourself, keen and breathing freedom, 
In this lifegiving ocean’s depth!” 
— (the great Russian lyric poet Tiutchev) 


In the experience of great painters and in their masterpieces, there is often 
a hidden beauty of simple, average everyday objects revealed to the artist’s 
and the onlooker’s eyes. There appears a deep connection with a greater 
context, a being rooted in this greater context, in the secret depths of life. This 
being rooted in those secret depths is what permeates the most simple, unpre- 
tentious landscape and what constitutes its beauty. A flowering bush, a birch- 
tree in the middle of a field, a thatched cottage on a hill, a vast stretch of 
corn-fields or lawns—there can be an immense beauty in it. I will not set up 
metaphysical theories here, but it seems that artistical beauty points to a sub- 
conscious dim perception of a hidden larger context, of the secret roots of 
things and this dim perception of this silent living context, this listening to the 
silent voices, to this intense living silence, transfigures with beauty. 


Of course this artistical transfiguration by the power of beauty, even if it 
corresponds to some hidden secret background of things, is utterly unsuffi- 
cient, not to say illusionary. It does not last and it does not actually redeem. 
It transfigures our perception of things; this new perception most probably 
stands in some connection to their hidden background, but not to their con- 
crete fate, their mutability, their imperfection, their passing away and, in 
case of living and feeling creatures — their suffering. This transfiguration is 
aesthetical, it reflects, it reveals life, connecting it with its hidden contents, 
it does not change life, it does not create life: renewed and free from Evil. 


3: 


There are other channels and means beside Art to experience a kind of 
transfigured life, be it in a very limited and circumscribed area. A thing of 
immense value and sanctity in the history of Man is and was the Family and 
Family-life. It was and is felt not only as a part of every-day life illuminated 
by the power of mutual affection, of radiating love, the mother being the great 
focus of this love-radiation, but also — in pagan religions as well as in Chris- 
tianity—as an area of life where the influxes of divine energies, of a divine 
presence were especially felt. In paganism the forces of natural growth, the 
saps of life, the mystery of sexual union and of procreation were by them- 
selves considered as divine. In the Christian outlook and experience those 
natural, created things have to become, by the power of God’s grace, bearers 
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of a higher life, have to be uplifted in a higher sphere of spiritual reality, 
conserving at the same time their natural, earthly features, but sanctified and 
purified. We know how strong e.g. the Ancient Romans felt the sanctity of 
the home, centred in the sanctity of the Hearth. The presence of invisible 
forces—the gods, protectors of the house—were felt especially in the nearness 
of the Hearth. Ovide e.g. speaks of olden times, when all members of the 
household were sitting for the meal at long tables before the sacred fire of 
the hearth with a pious belief that the gods also took part in the meal. 


Ante focos olim scamnis considere longis 
Mos erat et mensae credere adesse deos. (Fast1, VI, 290). 


An atmosphere of awe and reverence permeated the family life in those 
pious pagan homes. The natural ties of family affection were enhanced and 
fostered by the religious background. We find the same thing in pious Chinese 
and Indian homes. So much the more was the atmosphere of pious Christian 
families deeply penerated by the sense of the nearness of the Divine, a pro- 
foundly believeing, god-fearing Christian family existed as a little organic 
cell of Church life, a “house-church” (cfr. I. Cor., 16,9). But the Christian 
transfiguration of life, of the family-atmosphere, of the home stretches and 
tends farther: the earthly home is but an image, an anticipation of the Home 
Eternal. 

The first rays of pure youthful love can transfigure in the eyes of those who 
love the whole surrounding scenery, the simplest event of life, the whole tex- 
ture of life with a glamour of beauty, with the shine of the Beloved Presence. 
We see this e.g. in the Sonnets of Dante, in some love poems of Petraca, of 
the marvellous German romanticist Eichendorff and other poets. And how 
does the world become illuminated, shining, full of mysterious, entrancing, en- 
ticing promise to the eyes of Youth in general, to this stretching out of the 
young soul, full of fresh vigour and expectations, toward the distant, always 
calling, always receding, glaring and shining, sonorous and wonderful horizons! 

There are many aspects of this natural transfiguration of our image of the 

world. But all this passes, as the world itself passes, and all this shining splen- 
dor dies away, and is felt and recognized as delusion. The soul is longing 
for eternal satisfaction and rest, for something that remains, immutable and 
undying. 
_ The world passes, Life is swallowed, is subjugated by Death. The soul 
yearns for such a transfiguration in which Death is eliminated, in which the 
World becomes really and substantially changed, finally changed, and in 
which it is delivered from Death and Sin and Evil and suffering, Death being 
“swallowed up into Victory”, and eliminated. 


4. 


This is the Christian promise, the Christian hope: the finality of deliver- 
ance, the final and total triumph of Life Eternal, and this promise and hope 
is, as we have seen, the necessary consequence, the outcome of the fact 
that has already taken place, of a Victory that has been won already. This is 
the peculiar feature of the Christian message, its thorough-going hope, its 
certainy of the coming, the final total Transfiguration. 


We look, according to His promise, for a new Heaven and a new Earth, 
where dwelleth righteousness (II Peter, 3,13). “God will be all in all” (I 
Cor., 15,28). “And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there 
shall be no more death neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain: for the former things are passed away. And He that set on the 
throne said: Behold I make all things new . . .” “And there shall be no more 
curse, but the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be therein; and His ser- 
vants shall serve Him. And they shall see His face and His name shall be on 
their foreheads. And there shall be no night any more, and they need no light 
of a candle, neither light of the sun, for God shall lighten upon them and 
they shall reign for ever and ever” (Revel., 21, 4-8, 22, 3-5). 

Without this certainty the Christian message is incomplete. There must be 
a total victory of the Lord, a total manifestation of His victory. Our present 
unsatisfactory, imperfect reality, subject to Evil and Death and Suffering, 
shall be lifted up into the Reality of Life Eternal. And Evil shall be no more, 
neither death nor crying, nor sorrow. 


But already now, His presence has illuminated our outlook and begins to 
transfigure our life. Already there is a change, if we want to accept it—old 
things have passed away. “Behold, all things have become new”, exclaims 
the Apostle (II Cor. 5, 17). We see it in the life of the saints. Sometimes our 
own lives are touched and lit by the rays of this Dawn. “God who said: From 
darkness the light shall shine—has shone into our hearts to illuminate them 
to the knowledge of His Glory in the face of Jesus Christ” (II Cor., 4, 16). Al- 
ready there are elements of a new life entering our life: the glory of Christ 
in which we already participate, if we are co-crucified with Him. That is the 
mystery of the life of the Saints: their clinging to Him, their becoming one 
with Him, sharing His obedience and His Cross. This is the bliss of the Cross 
and the life of the Sprit, already vouchsaved to those who share with Christ 
His obedience and His self-surrender. 


The mystery of the life of the Saints, of those who have lived or even now 
live among us, is that a new Reality begins to take shape in their persons. 
There is already a beginning transformation of their persons “from glory 
to glory”. That such Saints are, that such a transformation really takes place, 
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is one of the most palpable and eloquent tokens of a higher transfigured 
Reality, a Reality already here and dawning upon us. There are many nar- 
ratives hinting to this new plane—the plane of the life in the Spirit. In the 
Sayings of the Fathers” of the Egyptian desert we read e.g.: 


‘Abbot Lot came once to see Abbot Joseph and said unto him: ‘Abbot, to 
the measures of my forces I try to fulfill my rule of life: I observe my little 
fast, I pray, I contemplate, I keep silence and I try to purify my thoughts. 
What ought I to do more?’ The old man stood up and stretched his hands 
towards heaven, and his fingers became as ten burning candles, and he said 
to Abbot Lot: ‘If you want, become wholly like fire’.” 


Deeds of outgoing, self-forgetting love and the spirit of meekness, of bound- 
less humility are also the marks of this new plane of life, of this beginning 
transfiguration. Isaac of Syria thus describes the signs announcing the near- 
ness of this Land of Promise: 

“This will be a sign to thee that thou art near the entrance of this land: 
when the Grace begins so to open thy eyes, that they begin to see the things 
essentially, then shall thy eyes pour forth tears that will stream, and the power 
of thy sense will be subdued so that henceforth they will be peacefully shut 
within thee. If anybody teaches thee differently, don’t believe him. . . . The 
heart becomes quite small and as soon as thou startest to pray, tears are 
streaming.” That is the sign that “the Cloud of Grace has begun to repose 
upon the tabernacle of thy heart”. 

The greatest expression of this new Reality of the Spirit is the power of the 
burning, self-forgetting love—‘“There is no greater love as if one gives up his 
soul for his neighbours”—and boundless humility. The same Isaac of Syria 
writes: “When thou art lying before God in prayer, then be in thy considera- 
tion as an ant and as the reptiles of the earth and as a beetle. And stammer 
as a villager, and speak not before Him with knowledge. With a childlike 
mind approach unto God and walk before Him, that thou mayest be worthy 
of the paternal cares which fathers entertain on behalf of their little children.” 

This state of mind is the beginning of the Kingdom of God on earth. Ma- 
carius of Egypt, referring to the vision of the mysterious chariot in the book 
of Ezechiel, describes how elected souls already become on earth “living 
chariots moved by the Spirit”, how they become “all fire, all eye”, glorious, 
living thrones of the King of Glory. 
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For a changed, transfigured eye the whole life begins to be transfigured. 
Jacob Boehme speaks of the new vision that presented itself to his spiritual eye: 
“The triumph that was in my spirit, I cannot write or speak, nor can it be' 
compared with anything save with the birth of life in the midst of death, with 
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the resurrection of the dead. In this light my spirit straightway looked through 
all things and saw God in all created things, even in the herbs and the grass.” 
So also for the Persian mystic, the Sufi and Derwish, Baba Kuhi from Shiraz, 
the whole world is transfigured by his experience of God: “I opened my eyes 
and through the radiance of His countenance around me, in everything that 
my eyes perceived—I saw only God!’ Another Sufi, Jelal eddin Rumi is 
aware how the whole world is flooded with waves of love. “Every moment, he 
says, “from the right hand and from the left soundeth the voice of love.” 
A great Indian mystic, Kabir, cries: “Open the eyes of love and behold Him 
that pervadeth the whole world! Consider it well, and know that this is your 
own country!—I see with eyes open and smile, and behold His beauty every- 
where. I utter His name and whatever I see, it reminds me of Him; what- 
ever I do, it becomes His worship.® 


Alas! this personal, emotional experience does not change the present state 
of the world. Evil can be denied by those Indian and Persian mystics, but it 
is not abolished. The real transfiguration is not an emotional, a psychological 
one and not one that ignores Evil and Sin and the power of Death. The real 
transfiguration is the one that outroots them, that overcomes and vanquishes 
them. The Christian believes that this has taken place through the Incarna- 
tion, the Death and the Resurrection of the Son of God. It is an incarna- 
tional outlook and an incarnational mysticism, and the transguration of the 
creature is the result of the Incarnation, because the Word has been made 
Flesh. And because He conquered Death. We still continue to die, but “our 
life is concealed with Christ in God” and it shall be manifested in full at the 
end of times. 


6. 


In the Sacrament of the Eucharist we have an anticipation, a short glimpse 
of the future Glory. The heavenly plane, a higher Reality is brought near to 
us in this Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The centre thereof is both the 
Coming of the Glorified Lord to His faithful and the “proclaiming” of His 
death and His sacrifice. We live again His sacrifice. We live again His sacri- 
fice that has been offered for us, once and for all times on earth—on the 
mount of Golgotha, and that is being offered by Him eternally on the heavenly 
altar in continuous intercession for us before the Father. 

“And I saw in the midst of the throne and of the four living creatures, 
and in the midst of the elders a Lamb standing, as though it had been slain. 
... And I saw, and I heard a voice of many angels round about the throne 
and the living creatures and the elders; and the number of them was ten 
thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands; saying with a great 
voice: Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain to receive the power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and might, and honour, and glory, and blessing”. 
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That is the eternal prototype of the liturgy. The liturgy is a piece of heaven- 
ly experience, of the Heavenly Reality present here among us. At the same 
time it is rooted in history, it is Historical Reality and Glory, a contemplation 
of transfigured History and of the eternal household-plan of God. 


For the Church is uplifted to these heights—to the contemplation of the 
Eternal Sacraifice of the Lamb and at the same time of His historical death 
and historical self-dedication for us. Here History and Eternity blend together. 
And so the Lord that comes to His faithful is the Lord who comes willingly to 
be sacrificed—compare e.g. this song of the Eastern Church: 


“Let every human flesh be silent and stand with fear and trembling... . . For 
the King of Kings and the Lord of Lords comes to be sacrificed and to give 
Himself as food to the faithful... .”’— 


and at the same time—we saw—He is the Glorified Lord, the Risen One, the 
Victor and King of Kings, surrounded by hosts of angels, “born on a shield 
invisibly by hosts of angels’”.—“‘Lo, there enters the King of Glory. Lo, the 
Mystical Sacrifice is fulfilled and is ushered in.” 


The heavenly world is taking part in the liturgy. But more than that: the 
mysterious Host, the Crucified One and the Living One is entering the souls 
and the bodies of the faithful and hallows them, preparing them for Life 
Eternal. He comes to the individual soul that bows before Him in deepest 
self-condemnation and repentance, feeling itself unworthy that He should 
enter under the roof of its house: “for it is all empty and crumbling to 
pieces.”’ But He enters and heals and sanctifies soul and body. And He comes 
also to the whole of the Church, and our common partaking of the One Bread 
makes us all to one body. But the Eucharist points also to the sanctification 
and transfiguration of the whole created world. The wine from the grapes of 
the vineyards and the bread from the corn of the field become His trans- 
figured, His glorified Blood and Body. They are according to St. Irenaus, 
first fruits of the nature who all will be sanctified and glorified because the 
Word has become Flesh and has suffered and has conquered Death. So the 
Eucharist also points to the future plenitude, to His future coming in Glory. 
“You proclaim the death of the Lord, till He comes” (I Cor., XI, 26). The 
Past—His historical death on Golgotha and His resurrection—is mysteriously 
united to His unutterable Presence—the Presence of the Glorified One, who 
is the One who presents Himself in sacrifice, and the Risen One simulta- 
neously. And this mysterious flowing together of historical fact and mystical 
Presence is also a stretching forward to the fulness of the manifestation of 
His Glory. 

Not the Eucharistic sacrifice alone, the whole Church is a living Sacrament 
in which History and Divine Presence, concrete historical fact—as basis and 
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contents of the Good Tidings—and the Divine Life, the life of the Spirit that 
is permeating the whole Body, are united in one stream. And this stream 
stretches forward—to the future fulness of revelation. The Church fights her 
way. She must be cleansed, she must grow—“to the full measure of the age of 
Christ”. In her, the bodily, the earthly, the creature must be sanctified by the 
force of the Spirit. 


ie 


There is a peculiar kind of transfiguration, of immense importance, closely 
connected with our life as members of the Church of God: the new approach 
to the fellow-man, the new conception and experience of the fellow-man:in- 
Christ. Our brother has changed, has immensely increased in his hidden value 
for the enlightened eye. “Don’t despise one of these little ones: for I tell you 
their angels in heaven always see the face of the Heavenly Father’. What 
we have done to one of those least ones, we have done to Christ, the eldest 
Brother. For He is mystically present in all those least ones. That makes the 
value of the brother immense. When we feed the hungry, when we give to 
drink to the thirsty, or clothe the naked, or receive the homeless in our homes, 
or visit the sick and the prisoner—we open sudden vistas, or rather sudden 
vistas can be opened on us, vistas that are anticipations of the Coming Realm 
of Life Eternal. It is a mystical encounter with the Lord in the person of the 
suffering brother. A life dedicated to the suffering brother is a life on which 
the Eternal Reality dawns—the reality of the immense, outgoing, self-giving 
Love of God, which is at the root of all existence, of all reality. To live in it 
is Life Eternal. And here glimpses of this Life Eternal, of the future trans- 
figuration can be given to us, transfiguring us by the power of love—His love 
—which streaming through us, transfigures the brethren in our eyes. And even 
more—this can help them to be also uplifted unto this new life of transfigura- 
tion by Love, of being conquered by Love, of being redeemed by Love. 

For that is the sense of Christ’s sacrifice, the sense of His coming to earth, 
the sense of the Good Tidings, made clear to us not so much through books, 
as through participation in His service of love, in His sacrifice of love. As 
Paul wrote to the Colssians: “Now I rejoice in my sufferings for your sake 
and I make up what is lacking of the sufferings of Christ in my flesh on behalf 
of His body which is the Church (1:24). 

That is the ultimate sense of the Church of God: to be jointly (all of us 
together) taken hold of by this Power of Love. And that is the beginning 
transfiguration, the first glimpses of the Eternal Kingdom of God, here on 
our earth, amidst all the sufferings and injustices. 


And now in Him peace is already given to us. The whole story of humanity 
is a struggle for peace, for real peace of the heart. “Fecisti no, Domine, ad te, 
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et inquietum est cor nostrbum, donec requiescat in tey’(Augusting. “My peace 
I leave you, My peace I give unto you”—are the words of comfort that Christ 
addressed to His disciples during the last discourse before His passion. 

A whole program, a promise and more than that, a reality is given in these 
words. The reality of a life which begins to be transfigured in strife and strug- 
gle, in manliness and meekness, in humility and suffering and death, but also 
in the power of God, with a trustful, child-like self-surrender unto His will, 
which means peace to us. “La Sua volonta e nostra pace”, says Dante. And 
already tasting of this peace, given to us as to little children, we know that 
it will grow to this boundless Peace of God that transcends all knowledge. But 
the process of Transfiguration has to start and has started already—here and 
now. 


1. Chapter from the book: “Glimpses of Reality’? (unpublished). See also my German book: ‘“‘Die 
Verklarung der Welt und des Lebens’’, Bertelsmann, Gutersloh, 1955. 


. Luke 29: 38-40 
. Jacob Boehme, ‘‘Aurora,’’ XTX, 11-13 
. Quoted in Reynolds A. Nicholson ‘‘The Mystics of Islam’’, 1914, p. 59. 
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. Selected Poems from the ‘‘Divani Shamsi Tabriz’’, edited and translated by Reynolds A. Nicholson. 
1898. No. IX, p. 33. 


6. ‘One hundred Poems of Kabir. . .”” LX XVI, XLI. 
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The Orthodox Old Testament Canon 
and the So-called Apocrypha 


Rev. WiLLiAM SCHNEIRLA 


This summer the Revised Standard Version “Apocrypha” appeared, com- 
pleting the version of the Bible that is destined to replace all others in private 
devotion and public worship in the English speaking world. One Orthodox 
jurisdiction in the United States committed to the official use of English has 
already arranged to provide Gospel and Apostle lectionaries based on the RSV 
New Testament, and the few criticisms of the version from within Orthodoxy 
are not such as would merit serious rebuttal. The use of the RSV Old Testa- 
ment for lections in a liturgical complex of hymns and readings based on the 
LXX presents a problem, but it does not extend to the so-called Apocrypha, 
in which the original is Greek. The new translation follows the western tradi- 
tion and so lacks III Maccabees. 


The primary purpose of this paper, however, is not related to the Orthodox 
liturgical use of the RSV, but with a problem suggested by a book published 
to coincide with the appearance of the last section of the new Bible. Pro- 
fessor Bruce M. Metzger of Princeton wrote An Introduction to the Apocry- 
pha Based on the Revised Standard Version, and included a survey of the 
history of the so-called Apocrypha within the Orthodox Church. His prin- 
cipal source is Jugie’s Histoire du canon de ancien testament dans leglise 
grecque et leglise russe, and he concludes that the Orthodox position on the 
extent of the Old Testament canon “‘is not at all clear.”’ The Russian Church 
finally accepted Philaret’s rejection of the so-called Apocrypha, and “the 
Greek clergy may hold and teach what they please about it.” 

Unfortunately Professor Metzger has faithfully described the situation of 
the Old Testament canon in the Church. The limits of the canon are not at 
all clear in contemporary practice and teaching. It is rather late in history for 
a major segment of Christendom to sound an uncertain note on so basic a 
matter, and in fact the lack of clarity is not attributable to the Church, but 
to a widespread confusion which no Orthodox scholar has made a serious 
attemp to dispel. 


The teaching of the Church on the extent of the Old Testament canon is 
unequivocal, as this paper will demonstrate. Those teachers who either reject 
the canonicity of the books of the so-called Apocrypha, or suppose that there 
is doubt about their exact status, are either unaware of the binding action of 
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‘the Church, uncertain of the criteria of canonicity, or uncritically dependent 
on authors who were touched by heterodox opinions. 


Some DEFINITIONS 


_ Those books are canonical which have been so designated by the Church, 
and inspiration is implied by canonicity. The process of attaining canonicity 
varied in length, and other factors, with the individual books, but the final 

determination rests on Conciliar canons (i.e. laws) contained in the basic 
legal collection of the Church. The books called apocryphal by the Prot- 
estants are not so designated by the Orthodox who reserve that category for 
books which are rejected as spurious, i.e. the books called pseudepigraphical 
by the Protestants. The terms protocanonical and deuterocanonical are con- 
_venient indications of two strata in the canon, but they originated in the papal 
-communion and do not express the Orthodox conception of a distinction 
| between the two types of books. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE CANON 


_ It is unnecessary to trace the history of the evolution of the Old Testament 
| canon here, but the major stages may be briefly outlined. The Christian church 
‘sprang from a Jewish community which had both a Hebrew and a Greek ver- 
‘sion of its Scriptures. We know little of the precise relationship between the 
two, or of the time or circumstances of the fixing of their exact limits. The 
‘New Testament writers and the early Christian authors used one or more 
Greek versions of the Old Testament, and when the major Greek version 
appears as a collection it is richer than the Hebrew collection by some fifteen 
or twenty books and fragments. 

When lists of the canonical books begin to emerge in Christian literature 
they sometimes reproduce the titles of the Hebrew catalogue, and sometimes 
those of the longer Greek collection. The earliest lists, those of Origen and 
Melito of Sardis, are of the shorter collection, but it is not unlikely that these 
were compiled with a view to including only those books which would be ac- 
‘cepted in polemics with the Jews. There is reason to believe that the Jewish 
‘rejection of the longer canon was accelerated, if not inspired, by its use by 
‘Christians in controversy. 

- From the fourth century, perhaps due to the influence of Origen, the 
Eastern Fathers quote the books which are not in the Hebrew with less fre- 
‘quency, and several of them drew up lists which omit them. In the Latin 
west under the influence of the Africans, e.g. SS. Cyprian and Augustine 
the longer canon was more popular. An outstanding exception was St. Jerome 
who understandably preferred the Hebrew list. He did translate some of the 
Greek books for the Latins, and the others were added to the Vulgate as they 
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had appeared in the Old Latin vers on. Both before and after the Papal 
Schism, Latin scholars differed among themselves on the proper canon, but 
in 1546 the Council of Trent declared for the longer canon.* Trent did not 
mark the end of the controversy within the papal group, but the Tridentine 
list was definitive and ultimately proved victorious. 


THE PROTESTANTS 


The Reformation was based on the assumption that the Bible was the sole 
rule of faith. Thus it was of the greatest importance to be quite sure which 
books were authoritative. Luther seems to have suspected the references to 
prayers for the dead and the efficacy of good works which appear in the 
so-called Apocrypha, but the important Protestant action was taken by Karl- 
stadt, who discussed the Old Testament canon in a work published in 1520 
and placed the books not in the Hebrew in an inferior, “Apocryphal,’ cate- 
gory. Luther’s German Bible of 1534 placed the so-called Apocrypha in an 
appendix, and this became the usual protestant practice. They were gen- 
erally regarded as uninspired (in the technical sense of the word) , but some- 
times said to be “valuable for reading.” 


THE OrTHODOX OLD TESTAMENT CANON 


The attitude of the eastern fathers toward the Old Testament canon was 
conditioned by the existence of the two lists which the Church had inherited. 
After the fourth century, the fathers frequently drew up catalogues based on 
the Hebrew version, but while some of them, e.g. St. Athanasius, place the 
so-called Apocrypha, outside of the canon, but call them “edifying,” or “‘help- 
ful,” or “good for reading,” they are invariably cited as Scripture, and the 
distinction between the Greek books and the others is obviously an attempt to 
account for the existence of the two differing collections. 

In the Byzantine period the question of the canon as such did not occupy 
Orthodox thinkers, but the books found only in the Greek version and the 
others are cited indiscriminately by Councils and theologians. The Church 
had already spoken on the canon at the Council of Trullo, this will be empha- 
sized later, and the longer canon was not disputed. 


Jugie, in the booklet mentioned above, is rather scornful but quite accurate 
in his analysis of the change which is noticeable in the Church after the six- 
teenth century. Orthodox theologians were required to pursue advanced 
studies in the West, and to choose either the papal schools in southern Europe 
or the universities in the lands of the Reformation. The resulting dichotomy 
in Orthodox thought extended down to the contemporary patristic revival. 


* There are differences between the present papal canon and that of Orthodoxy, but they are not 
relevant to this discussion and the reader is referred to the standard works of reference. 
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Zachary Gerganos published a catechism in 1622 reflecting the current Pro- 


testant ideas to which he had been exposed, and the “Confession” of Metro- 
phanes Critopoulos which appeared shortly thereafter is Anglican in its treat- 
ment of the canon. Jugie sees in this the influence of Critopoulos’ studies at 
Oxford. The Protestant tendency came to a head, as we know, with the career 
of Cyril Lucar. His “Confession” restricts the inspired canon to the books of 
the Hebrew version, and the Synod of Jerusalem, which condemned his Cal- 
vinism in 1672, is careful to stress the canonical status of the books and frag- 
ments peculiar to the Greek Old Testament.! The Acts of the Synod of Jeru- 
salem are not private documents as are the productions of Gerganos, Critop- 
oulos and Lucar, but their place in Orthodox dogma is the subject of con- 
siderable debate. 

In Russia the two points of view persisted on the private authority of lead- 
ing theologians, each defending his position by references to the fathers or 
councils which he found most congenial. In the nineteenth century, Philaret 
of Moscow supported the shorter canon, and Makary’s celebrated Introduc- 
tion to Orthodox Theology takes the same line with a remarkable disregard 
for logic, as Jugie gleefully points out. 

That the Russian tradition is still more or less at this point is apparent from 
the paper On the Holy Scriptures presented to the Anglican Orthodox Con- 
ference in Moscow in June, 1956, by Professor Osipov of the Leningrad Theo- 
logical Academy. Professor Osipov holds that the canon consists of the books 
in the Hebrew list, and that the additional fragments and books in Greek are 
uninspired and “non-canonical” but are nevertheless integral and unchange- 
able parts of the Bible. The extra books and portions are not apocryphal, and 
in this position, he says, Orthodoxy differs from the Protestants, while it differs 
from the papal communion in refusing the distinction between proto- and 
deuterocanonical. Professor Osipov cites Iungerov, General Historical-critical 
Introduction to the Books of the Sacred Old Testament (Kazan, 1910) to the 
effect that “‘. .. the Orthodox theologian is freed from the obligation of con- 
sidering the noncanonical books as Divinely inspired equally with the canon- 
ical books, and in this sense the Orthodox doctrine of the Bible differs from 
the (Roman) Catholic.” 

The Greek churches, at least on the level of popular manuals and catechisms, 
embrace both views of the canon and so Metzger says that Greek priests may 
follow the more attractive opinion. 


Tue CHURCH AND THE CANON 


We have seen how the fathers tried to reconcile the existence of two 
“canons” by placing the additional Greek books in an intermediate category, 
and how teachers sympathetic to one strong tendency in the Reformation 
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seized a patristic uncertainty to disparage the inclusion of the so-called Apoc- 
rypha in the canon. This extreme proved untenable in the face of a clear 
tradition and the immediate reaction of the Church, and the modern Russian 
doctrine is an attempt to harmonize a well established current of opinion 
with the declared will of the Church. Space does not permit an analysis of 
thought of the fathers, but, after all, interesting as this might be from the 
purely historical aspect, the denition of the canon finally rests on another 
standard: the Conciliar action of the Church, which usually has no other 
purpose than the termination of controversy. That some fathers or teachers, 
notably St. John of Damascus, subsequently wrote as though the Councils 
had not spoken is no more significant than the fact that certain papal scholars 
disregarded the decision of Trent for a time. 


The Seventh Oecumenical Council, II Nicea (A.D. 787), in its first canon 
ratifies in general the canons of the six preceeding Councils, and the patristic 
and provincial laws which they received, and the Council in Trullo (A.D. 
692), which provided legal rules for the Fifth and Sixth Councils, specifies 
which fathers and provincial councils are meant. The collection so outlined 


is contained in the Pedalion and Kormchaya Kniga and forms the basis legal 
code of the Church. 


In this corpus there are six lists of the Old Testament canon. Four of these, 
those of St. Athanasius the Great, St. Gregory the Theologian, St. Amphil- 
ochius, and the privincial council of Laodicea (A.D. 343-381), give a cata- 
logue very close to the Hebrew,” while the other two, “Of the Apostles,” and 
Carthage (A.D. 419), between them list both the Hebrew books and those 
in the longer Greek collection. The Apostolic Canons add IIT Maccabees and 
recommend the Wisdom of Jesus Sirach for the teaching of the young. 


There are several possible interpretations of this collection of Old Testa- 
ment canons. It may be assumed that the admission of conflicting lists con- 
ferred a general rather than a specific approval, and that the question of the 
Old Testament canon is open, or one may recognize two levels in the canon. 
Finally it may be concluded that the sum total of the books named form the 
canon. There is no warrant for reducing the canon to the shorter list, unless 
one is prepared to regard the longer lists as without significance, and if they 
are, then their inclusion in the basic legal collection of the Church must be 
accounted for. 


Some guidance in the determination of the issue may be obtained by refer- 
ence to the useage of the Church. The fathers in general, Oecumenical Coun- 
cils (e.g. the Seventh), and the liturgical texts use the Greek books as they 
do those in the Hebrew version. Yet the longer lists are not simply catalogues 
of all the books in every manuscript of the LXX, for some manuscripts contain 
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IV Maccabees and other works which are not mentioned by the law of the 
Church. 


Secondly, there is no controversy in Orthodoxy regarding the New Testa- 
ment canon. As is well known, eastern teachers, both before and after the age 
of the Oecumenical Councils, are not collectively consistent on a New Testa- 
ment canon. St. John of Damascus would include the Canons of the Apostles 
(And so include their Old Testament canon in the inspired New Testament 
canon), and many orientals had reservations about the Apoclypse. In the 
legal collection St. Gregory does not specify the Apocalpse, St. Amphilochius 
says the majority regard it as spurious, the Apostolic Canons omit it, and so 
does Laodicaea. (Apostolic Canon number 85 adds two Epistles of Clement 
and the Apostolic Constitutions to the New Testament canon, but this has 
been regularly disregarded by the Church). Papal writers distinguish between 
proto- and deuterocanonical books in the New Testament as they do in the 
Old, and some of the Reformers, especially Lutherans, have grave doubts 
about the Apocalypse, Hebrews, James and Jude, until the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The Calvinists were not similarly concerned and Protestantism followed 
them. 


If Orthodox are to find two levels in the Old Testament on the basis of 
patristic practice and the law of the Church, why should they not do so in the 
New? The answer is obvious. Orthodox hesitations on the Old Testament 
canon did not arise out of reverence for what we may call the patristic con- 
fusion, but rather from the influence of Calvinist teachers. It is not until 
Critopoulos and Lucar that the issue becomes urgent, and although these 
writers justify themselves by selecting the Oecumenical laws which suite their 
thesis, the selection was conditioned by their association with Calvinist thinkers. 


Unless Orthodox teachers are prepared to place some New Testament books 
in an uninspired “noncanonical,” category we cannot take seriously their 
attitude toward the Old Testament books and fragments whcih do not appear 
in the Hebrew. We do not know exactly how or when the present Hebrew 
canon was established by the Jews, if the action of the Synod of Jamnia 
(A.D. 90) was not merely one of confirmation, but was indeed determinative, 
then we are dealing with a post-Christian judgement, and those fathers who 
accept the limits of the Hebrew version may have been unaware of the late 
origin of the list they appropriated. Post-Christian Jewish decisions are valu- 
able historical testimony in tracing the evolution of the canon, but they cannot 
be authoritative for a Christian canon of the Old Testament. The usage of 
the New Testament writers and Apostolic Fathers and earlier authors is of 
primary importance as the Conciliar legislation implies. 


Thus we may conclude that the longer list is the fixed and immutable Old 
Testament canon of the Church. If a distinction is to be made in the books of 
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the collection, it can be made by dividing them into the classes recognized by 
papal scholars. Since the Church has not taken this way, it may be maintained 
that the distinction is somehow involved in the concept of degrees of inspira- 
tion in the canon, for which there is strong eastern precedent right down to 
the present. Until the problem is worked out, however, the Church and her 
teachers must affirm that all of the Old Testament books in her collection are 
canonical, and in some degree inspired. Perhaps this development will be 
hastened by the increasing respect for the so-called Apocrypha which is dis- 
cernible in modern protestantism. 


1. Metzger, p. 194, says this list included ‘‘four books’’ of Maccabees. I am not aware of any reference 
to fourth Maccabees in the acts of the Council. 


2. There are variants; St. Gregory omits Esther and I Esdras, etc. The authenticity of some of these 


canons, eg. Laodicea 55, and “‘Of the Apostles,’’ is not a question at issue for Orthodox, since they 
are not accepted on strictly historical grounds. 
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Book ‘Reviews 


THE ICONS AND THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 


Tue Cuurcu oF ENGLAND AND THE SEVENTH Councit by C. B. Moss. London, Faith 
Press, 1957. Pp. 63. 


With his usual easy charm Dr. Moss explains why he believes the Anglican Com- 
munion should accept the Seventh General Council. The Thirty-nine Articles assert that 
General Councils “may err,” that Act of Supremacy, 1559, declared that the decrees of 
the first four were the doctrinal standard of the Church of England, and Dr. Moss writes, 
on the basis of certain traditions, that Anglicanism probably accepts the fifth and sixth 
also. He passes over these, however, to deal with the question of the seventh, and the 
icons. Students of the Anglican Orthodox diologue will remember that Tradition has 
been a point of difference with the Anglicans, and it is by no means certain that they 
accept any General Council in the sense that the Church does. 


Dr. Moss traces the history of the Iconoclastic controversy through the Council and 
after, and Orthodox readers will be particularly grateful for chapters five and six which 
deal with the Frankish reaction and the teaching of Thomas Aquinas. Chapter seven 
discusses the Council and the Anglican Divines, after dismissing the Homily on Peril of 
Idolatry as obsolete, but the witnesses presented before the nineteenth century are not 
very favorabe, and even the early Tractarians, e.g. Palmer and Neale, reject the Seventh 
Council. Dr. Moss points out that the 1930 Lambeth Conference found, “nothing in the 
Declaration of Utrecht inconsistent with the teaching of the Church of England,” and 
goes on to say that that Old Catholic Declaration supports the ‘“‘unanimously accepted 
decisions of the Oecumenical Councils held in the undivided Church of the first thous- 
and years,” evidently including the Seventh Council. An Anglican protest against ac- 
cepting the Seventh Council followed the Lambeth action, but it is improbable that 
either the Declaration of Utrecht, or the form which made Anglican Old Catholic inter- 
communion possible, would be regarded as sufficient for their purpose by Orthodox. The 
terms of intercommunion with the Old Catholics have been presented to Orthodox dele- 
gations, but were never considered seriously. 


After concluding “that Anglican theologians are not agreed as to whether the defini- 
tion of the Seventh Council is binding on the Anglican Communion, but the majority 
are agreed that there is nothing in it with which Anglican principles are inconsistent,” 
Dr. Moss discusses the Seveth Council and reunion. Claiming for Anglicanism the via 
media, and stressing the urgency of Christian reunion, he correctly assumes that Ortho- 
doxy will not consider reunion except on the basis of the Seven Councils to which she 
alone has remained faithful for more than eleven centuries. Dr. Moss argues that the 
Anglican Communion must formally assent to the Seven Councils if it is to reach union 
with us. Since it is now historically impossible for the Anglicans to accept the last 
Council on the basis of authority alone, they must be convinced that its decrees are 
true and “may be concluded and proved from Scripture.” He acknowledges Tradition 
as inescapable, and “that Scripture is the inspired record of the apostolic tradition,” 

but of the living Tradition of Orthodox dogma nothing is said. Dr. Moss then removes 
scruples based on reason and a misunderstanding of Scripture, and proposes that the 
English Convocations and other Anglican Synods formally assent to the definition of the 
Seventh Council, as a long, and necessary, step toward full communion with Orthodoxy 
and the eventual reunion of Christendom. 
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The first part of the final chapter, The Orthodox Churches, will be pure delight for 
the Orthodox reader. The Orthodox Church is “the original stock from which all other 
Christians have separated at one time or another.” “There is only one Church... The 
Orthodox Communion claims to be that Church: its claim can hardly be denied by any- 
one who does not believe in the papal claims.” However, he insists that the Anglican 
Churches too are Orthodox, and that “an Anglican who became Orthodox would not 
have anything to renounce.” He does mention the Seven Councils, of course, and the 
Filioque, but claims that reunion would mean mutual recognition on an agreement like 
that concluded with the Old Catholics, which, as we have noted above, has not been 
enthusiastically received by Orthodox. 

There is a paragraph, and an Appendix, designed to demonstrate that Anglicans be- 
lieve in seven Sacraments. The argument is, of course, familiar since Tractarian days, 
but Dr. Moss give no new or convincing explanation of Article Twenty-five which 
states that one or more of the “five commonly called sacraments,” grew partly “of the 
corrupt following of the Apostles.” He says that Confirmation, Unction and perhaps 
Penance “were corruptly administered in England in the sixteenth century.” From the 
Orthodox point of view Anglican Confirmation is still not properly administered as 
Chrismation, and Unction is not legally administered in England at all. It is not helpful 
at this late date to take refuge in the history of the evolution of the seven. 

One cannot but commend this evident desire to conform Anglican teaching to Ortho- 
doxy, and Dr. Moss has added another laurel to his reputation for clarity, soundness and 
Christian love. It is no easy task to think and write in a via media, but he does it ad- 
mirably, and in terms familiar to Christians who think in traditional categories. He is 
aware that reunion does not hang on one or two doctrinal formulations, nor does he 
promise an immediate solution, but if this excellent little study has a flaw it is that the 
author has artificially narrow his field to proportions which he finds it easy to manage. 
He admits that Orthodoxy is not “static.” Indeed it is not, and no study of the Seventh 
Council, nor adherence to its definitions, can fit a man, or a church, to accept the full 
implications of the Icon as it exists in modern Orthodoxy. The place of the Icon in 
Orthodox doctrine, worship and piety is the result of the living experience of the Church 
fructified by the decisions of the Seventh Council. It is unfortunate that Dr. Moss ends 
where the Church began, for communion with Orthodoxy cannot come on a confession 
which ignores all that has been revealed in the life of the Church since 787. Orthodoxy 
is a living organism, not to be discovered by historians in some ancient archive. It exists, 
and can be examined today, and is quite capable of self-definition in life. From the 
Anglican side this study represents a great advance, perhaps along a path which many 
Anglicans would not follow, but for the Orthodox it should be balanced by a survey 
of the position the Icon now has in the Church. — W1LLIAM SCHNEIRLA 


EASTERN MONASTICISM 


BrtTWEEN HEAVEN AND Eartu (Holy Mount Monasticism). By Theokletos Dionysiatos. 
Athens: Astir Publishing House, 1956. Paper. 144 pp. Frontispiece, 3 colored plates. 
Illustrated. (In Greek) 


Between Heaven and Earth (Holy Mount Monasticism) is undoubtedly one of the 
most remarkable, most convincing, and most creative works ever to come out of the 
Christian East. It is richly illustrated by the artists Photios Kontoglou and Ralles Kop- 
sides and was written by the Mount Athos Monk Theokletos Dionysiastos at the request 
of his abbot, Archimandrite Gabriel as a sort of Apologia pro Vita Monastica. It is ac- 
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tually much more than that. Written in beautiful Greek in the form of a dramatic dia- 
logue (and in certain respects more interesting than the Platonic prototype), this un- 
usual work has for its scene a monastery on Mount Athos where vivid discussions take 
place concerning Byzantine monasticism as developed in its most famous setting on 
Mount Athos. The principal persons of the dialogue are a monastic narrator, the Geron 
Theoleptos, the monk Chrysostomos, a theologian (a layman), a lawyer (voulkos), an 
Eremites, a novice mony, Nikolaos, and an abbot, Archimandrite Eusebios. 


The subject of the dialogue is Byzantine monasticism on Mount Athos, what its re- 
ligious and historical foundations are, what are its history and development, and what 
were and are the ultimate arguments for the existence of monasticism as a religious 
institution. 


In very brilliant and very interesting fashion, the dialogue carries us through such 
topics as the difference between secular and monastic beliefs, th Monk and God, physi- 
cal bauty and spiritual beauty, the formulation of a definition of Faith, monasticism 
and society, an interpretation of the history of monasticism on Mount Athos in rela- 
tion to history, the meaning of Mount Athos, the relation between the monasticism 
of Athos and the monasticism of the Church of the earliest ages, a detailed discussion 
of Dionysius the Areopagite, his works, their genuineness and relation to Eastern mys- 
ticism and Neoplatonism, monasticism and mysticism, a discussion of mysticism with 
emphasis on the fourteenth century, the century of Eastern mysticism par excellence, 
incuding Palamas, Gregory of Sinai, Theoleptos of Philadelphia, Ignatios and Kallistos 
of Xanthopoulai, Nikephoros Kallistos, Nikephoros Hesychastes, Philotheos the Patri- 
arch, Maximos of Kausokalibitos, and numerous others. 


This work is a carefully worked out justification of the history and development of 
Mount Athos. For our author, Athos is “‘the limitless reality, with very deeply religious 
content with a life so much non-material that with difficulty does one make out that 
he lives on earth. Athos means an ideal, a spiritual life; it means a workshop of souls 
with religious absorption from Heaven.” (p. 64) It is the monk who be “between Hea- 
ven and earth.” (p. 28) 


Furthermore, says Monk Theokletos, “Religion without monasticism is inconceivable 
inasmuch as monasticism constitutes its (religion’s) aristocracy, its zealots, those dedi- 
cated to it.” (p. 66) 

Monasticism, our author tells us, in a very powerful summary: (1) originates from 
the life of Christianity; (2) is consistent with the teaching of Christ; (3) is found in 
the spirit of all the Church Fathers by whom it was considered worthy of special atten- 
tion and systematization; (4) is recommended spontaneously by the physiology of the 
repentant, storm-tossed, and loving soul; (5) comprises a manner of spiritual life and 
a means for the achievement of Christian perfection; (6) we are able to comprehend 
its mission within the folds of the Church. Monasticism, by constituting a special class 
of the Church devotes most of its time in prayer on behalf of itself, on behalf of the 
entire Church, on behalf of ‘‘every afflicted and fatigued soul’, on behalf of those who 
never pray. (p. 70) 

Our monk goes on to tell us that monasticism is jutified because it struggles for its 
own and its brothers’ benefit. It is continuously engaged in prayer for the world. It 
contributes a strong element to the Church and makes sick men whole. Monasticism 
makes saints who affect the course of history through prayers. (p. 70) 

This work does a beautiful job of presenting the history and development of East- 
ern monasticism from the fourth to the fourteenth centuries A.D., and from the four- 
teenth century to present day, not in the form of a sterile scholarly work, but in the 
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form of a dramatic dialogue which captures the reader’s attention and manages to 
convey some of the religious mysticism which it so brilliantly describes. It provides the 
reader with a very penetrating analysis of the function and purpose of Eastern Ortho- 
dox monasticism in no uncertain terms and is, I think, an admirable exposition of the 
institution of Eastern Christian monasticism as exemplified to the world on the Holy 
Mount. 

Joun E. RExINE 

Brandeis University 


ORTHODOXY AND ROME 


BisHop ATHENAGORAS KoxkKINIAS AND J. FRANcIS CARDINAL McINTYRE, CONTEMPO- 
RARY EASTERN OrTHODOx AND RoMAN CaTHOLIC COMMUNICATIONS: Corre- 
spondence in English and Greek. Saint Photius : Greek Orthodox Ministerial As- 
sociation: San Francisco, 1957. Pp. 46. Paper. 


This exchange of letters between His Grace, Bishop Athenagoras of Elaia, when he 
was Greek Orthodox Bishop of the Fourth Diocese (Western states) and His Eminence, 
J. Francis Cardinal McIntyre, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Los Angeles, California, 
on the occasion of the Nine Hundredth Anniversary of the Schism of the two Churches 
in 1954 now appears in compact form, beautifully printed on fine paper in the original 
English version and with a Greek translation of the entire correspondence. Some of this 
correspondence has already been published in English, namely, Bishop Athenagoras’ 
letter of Thanksgiving Day 1954 to His Eminence, Cardinal McIntyre (See Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review, vol. I, No. 2, March 1955, pp. 99-117). However, this 
is the first time that the entire correspondence appears in published form in English 
(pp. 4-31) and in Greek translation (pp. 36-63). Page 32 features a photograph of His 
Grace, Bishop Athenagoras, taken with Bishop Fulton J. Sheen and Francis Cardinal 
McIntyre in Los Angeles. There is an introductory note in English (p. 3) and Greek 
(p. 35) by the Very Reverend Anthony Kosturos, President of the Council of Greek 
Orthodox Clergy of the Fourth Diocese “Saint Photius”, explaining the reason why 
publication of this correspondence was undertaken. 

Correspondence between Roman Catholic and Othodox prelates is so rare that every 
Christian should examine this publication with great care. The main differences be- 
tween the two Churches are carefully discussed in the light of Bishop Athenagoras’ chal- 
lenge to the Roman Catholic Church to “... assume the initiative of inviting all Chris- 
tians for a ‘Koinonia’ of cooperation in love and brotherliness in defending our Chris- 
tian heritage, threatened today by the organized forces of atheistic Communism”’. (p. 8) 
The Fourth Diocese Greek Orthodox Ministerial Association “Saint Photius” is to be 
commended for publishing this important correspondence and Bishop Athenagoras is 
to be congratulated for his initiative in bringing about this correspondence in the spirit 
of true Christian agape and for his excellent stating of the position of the Orthodox 
Church in congent and concise form, well substantiated by citations from eccesiastical 
authorities, both Eastern and Western. Cardinal McIntyre’s responses should be care- 
fully examined for an estimation of the true position of Rome. 


Joun RExINE 
Brandeis University 
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THE SEMINARY 


METROPOLITAN ANTONY BASHIR — TRUSTEE OF THE SEMINARY: On October 15, 1957, the 
Board of Trustees elected to its membership, His Eminence Antony Bashir, Metropolitan 
of the Antiochian Archdiocese of U.S.A. and Canada. This election establishes a new 
link between the Syrian Church and the Seminary which has trained the Syrian candi- 
dates for the priesthood since 1948. 


FACULTY ACTIVITIES: Professor Nicholas Arseniev lectured during the Summer term at 
the University of Bonn in Germany. He has delivered three courses there: Russian 
Culture and Literature of the 19th Century; Christian Mystics, Eastern and Western; 
Religious trends in Russian Culture. He lectured also at the University of Saarbrucken, 
at the University of Frankfurt, in Munich and at various meetings and conferences. 
Professors Schmemann and Kesic were speakers at the second conference of the Ortho- 
dox Christian Commission in Cleveland, November 1-2, 1957. 


ORDINATIONS: Father John Kozak (’57) Associate Pastor at St. Nicholas Russian Ortho- 
dox Church in Auburan, N.Y.; Father Vitaly Woczcullo (°57) Pastor at the Holy 
Assumption Russian Orthodox Church in Madison, Illinois; Father Ilyas Kurban (’57) 
Syrian Orthodox Church in Boston, Mass.; Father Michael Azkoul (’58) .Deacon at 
the Syrian Orthodox Cathedral in Brooklyn, N.Y.; Father Michael Zaparyniuk (’58) 
Deacon at St. Vladimir’s Ukrainian Orthodox Church in Trenton, N.J. 


STUDENT BODY: The 1957-58 academic year began on October | with a service at the 
Chapel, conducted by His Eminence the Metropolitan Leonty, President of the Semin- 
ary. The total enrollment for the first semester is 42 students. Leonard Kirvida (’58) 
was elected president of the student body, Gabriel Ashie (’59) vice president, Keith 
McKean (’59) Secretary and George Corey (59) as Treasurer. The following appoint- 
ments were made by the Chaplain: Fr. Peter Sayama (759) Sacristan and Treasurer 
of the Chapel; John Psinka, Chapel Warden; Constantin Kallaur, Chief Reader; David 
Drillock, Choir Director. Frank Lazor will serve as secretary to the Religious Education 
Program, and William Nabosky as secretary to the Financial Campaign Committee. 


F.R.O.C. — Peter Melnik (59) was elected National President of the Federated Russian 
Orthodox Clubs at the National Convention in Minneapolis, Minnesota. Fr. Alexander 
Schmemann was the guest speaker at the Upper New York State District Convention 
in Watervliet, N.Y., October 12, 1957. 

O. C. F.— Constantin Kallaur (’58) was elected President of the Orthodox Christian 
Fellowship, Columbia University. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Rev. Nicholas Afanassiev, Th.D., Professor of Church History and Canon Law at 
St. Sergius Theological Academy in Paris. Author of The Table of the Lord, The 
Ministry of the Laity in the Church and several other articles and essays. 


John E. Rexine is Instructor in Classics, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. 
Members of St. Vladimir's Faculty are excluded from this list of contributors, their biographical 
sketches have been included in previous issues of the ‘'St. Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly’’. 
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The Fellowship of St. Alban 
and St. Sergius 


As a result of the conference of Eastern and Western Christians held at 
Drew University, Madison, N.J., in the fall of 1956, an American branch of 
the Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius has been formed. This organiza- 
tion, realizing the need for the unity among churches aims to further mutual 
understanding and cooperation among the divided Christians of the East and 
West. It is a fellowship of prayer, study and common work. 

Taking its mother organization in England as an example, the Fellowship 


hopes to achieve its aim by providing opportunity for study, personal contacts 
and the sharing of spiritual experiences at conferences, retreats, study circles 
and regional meetings. 


Ordinary membership in the Fellowship is open to those who accept the 
aims of the society and who subscribe to the official journal of the American 
Branch. Those who are in sympathy with the objects of the Fellowship but 
who are non-subscribers may become associate members. Membership in the 
American Branch automatically constitutes membership in all other branches: 
Great Britain, Canada and Scandanavia; likewise membership in the London 
Branch automatically constitutes membership in the American Branch. 

The official publication of the American Branch is Sobornost which includes 
news of the American group. The minimum subscription for members is $3.00. 

The strength of the Fellowship lies in its unofficial nature. Although its 
numbers include some eminent theologians and Church leaders, it is not an 
official or even semi-official body. It does not, therefore, seek to make direct 
attempts at solving the problems of reunion. Instead, it brings together East- 
ern and Western Christians in an atmosphere of common friendship and 
thought. By combining the study of the Eastern and Western traditions of 
Christianity with the facing of the great problems which confront Christians 
in these days, it is seeking to make a real contribution to the cause of union. 
The fact of sharing in a common task for the glory of God, while longing and 
praying for the ending of the divisions which impede it, welds its members 
into an ever deepening unity among themselves. 

Further inquiries should be addressed to the General Secretary; Keith Mc- 
Kean, 537 W. 121st St., New York 27, New York. 


